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Thesauros in Crackable Pottery 


W. GORDON ROSS* 


UT we have this treasure in earthen 
vessels. . . .”! What is this “treas- 
ure?” And to relate this titanic ques- 
tion to my job (this is sometimes naive) : 
What are my responsibilities as a “BI” to or 
in behalf of this “treasure ?’’ The question is 
sufficiently difficult by itself. But there is an- 
other. What should be my understanding of 
and responsibility to the “earthen vessels?” 

My first thought had been to entitle this 
paper “The ‘BI’ in NABI.” This will always 
be a live question to me. Yet the woeful in- 
adequacies of my accomplishments in the role 
of “BI” make it grotesque that I should ever 
presume to arrogate to myself the other two 
letters of our honorific acrostic. To be faced 
with our professional tetragrammaton is ac- 
tively embarrassing—a “confrontation” of 
Barthian magnitude. 

My second thought had been to pinpoint 
the question “geographically” and call it ‘“En- 
tering the Classroom.” The plan would have 
been to accost our hypothetical “BI” as he 
was just about to enter the “arena” and find 
out what preparation he was told to have, 
and, what his plans (and dreams) were. 

Then two events transpired to shuffle the 
elements of my cerebrations. The first was a 
conversation with a freshman boy. We had 
read, 


* Professor of Philosophy and Religion, Berea 
College, Berea, Kentucky and 1954 President of the 
National Association of Biblical Instructors. This 
paper is in substance the presidential address de- 
livered at the national meeting held at Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, December 27, 1954. 


Thus saith the LORD of hosts, the God of Israel : 
Take these deeds, this deed of the purchase, both 
that which is sealed, and this deed which is open, 
and put them in an earthen vessel; that they may 
continue many days.’ 


The lad was a good student. He was inter- 
ested in archaeology. He speculated on the 
possibility of someone’s finding the earthen 
vessel containing the Jeremiah deeds. Then 
he asked, “How much would I get if I found 
that jar?” He knew these deeds, if found, 
would certainly be regarded as a “treasure.” 
He knew the earthen vessel containing the 
deeds would be a more important find than 
an earthen vessel containing, say, the bones of 
some obscure animal. So it must have seemed 
the most natural thing in the world to as- 
sume that if he found the “treasure” in the 
Jeremiah jar, then he would “get” some 
“treasure” for himself. He was very much 
interested in the story of the discovery of the 
Dead Sea Scrolls, and he wanted to know 
how much the finder “got” in that instance. 
Yes, he knew the story of Tischendorf and 
Codex Sinaiticus. He also knew that even- 
tually the British government paid one hun- 
dred thousand pounds for the precious col- 
lection of parchment. He was perhaps not 
too clear on the complex of events interven- 
ing between the 1840’s and the 1920’s. But 
he had a vivid consciousness of finding “treas- 
ure” and receiving “treasure.” But if you 
think I am expressing or even intimating 
contempt for the young man, you are missing 
the mark (and you know what that is when 
put back into Greek). However, it may be 
possible to suggest that members of profes- 
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sional organizations are not always entirely 
above contemplation of “getting” something 
for making discoveries of “hidden treasure.” 
But of course what they would “get” would 
presumably be something more honorable 
and more mature than what the young man 
was thinking about—they would “get” pres- 
tige or status or recognition. 

The second event also involved a question. 
It was, “What does ‘earthen’ mean in the 
fourth chapter of /J Corinthians, seventh 
verse?” My spur-of-the-moment reply was, 
“Crackable.”” On subsequent reflection this 
seemed to be either a stroke of genius, or, a 
crackpot reply. If the former, then it was be- 
cause Paul’s choice of a figure has turned out 
to be a forward look of prophetic dimensions 
into a time when influences from the sciences 
of depth psychology, personality, psychother- 
apy, and kindred disciplines would invade 
even the curricula of theological schools. But 
if the latter—then just another dismal dis- 
tortion of the proper business of man which 
is to carry precious treasure in uncracked 
vessels. Vary the figure as you will; try to 
put it in unfigurative language; translate it 
into operational and quantitative terms; the 
result is essentially the same—we are crack- 
able pottery destined to carry precious treas- 
ure. And this treasure, this @yoavpos can 
lend immeasurable dignity to these “fragile 
vases of clay” (Weymouth). 

In tragic brevity, therefore, may I indicate 
some of the staggering dimensions of our ob- 
ligations and opportunities? This will in- 
volve a bit of maneuvering between the single 
event of the young man’s question, “How 
much would I ‘get’. . .?” and nothing less 
than the total context of our life, work, and 
existence! The young man’s question can 
raise more problems than we would be able 
to handle confidently. If he were your stu- 
dent would you feel any responsibility for 
helping him clarify his notions concerning 
“treasure?” How would you do it? By “tell- 
ing” him? Or is that his job while yours is 
to present a certain body of “material” objec- 


tively? Should we have any concern with 
methods of teaching? Is there adequate train- 
ing anywhere in methods peculiar to the 
teaching of courses in Bible or Religion? 
Teacher education has received a tremen- 
dous amount of attention in our country, but 
it has been concerned mostly with teaching 
in the grades and in the public schools. Col- 
lege and university teachers are not noted 
for enthusiasm about teacher education for 
themselves. Of course exponents of teacher 
education may hint darkly that such a lack 
of interest is an exact correlate of the fact that 
(it is usually spoken of as a fact) the “worst” 
teaching is done in colleges and universities! 

But turn for a moment from the classroom 
to the instructor and to what his preparation 
should have been in any respect. It is easy 
to think first of the subject matter. Here is 
the most impressive statement of professional 
specifications I have seen. This statement 
presents what is called the necessary equip- 
ment for a historian or university professor 
in the Old Testament field : 


These requirements are no longer insignificant. 
The unparalleled development of archaeological and 
epigraphical research in Palestine and neighboring 
lands, during the past century, has made it neces- 
sary for the serious historian of Israel to be at home 
in dealing with the language and literature of Egypt 
and Mesopotamia, as well as with the methods and 
results of the modern excavator. The historian of 
the Graeco-Roman period must be at home in the 
intricate fields of epigraphy and papyrology. If not 
an original investigator in these fields, the historian 
must in any case be able to appraise the work of 
Egyptologists and of Assyriologists, of epigraphers 
and of papyrologists, or archaeologists and topog- 
raphers. It is naturally difficult for a single man to 
cover all these fields ; for two men it should be pos- 


This may very well serve as the ne plus 
ultra of one kind of answer to the question of 
preparation to be expected of the “BI,” the 
answer which thinks of him as historian. 
Not long ago a department head reinforced 
this point of view in commenting on the kind 
of person they were seeking for their depart- 
ment of biblical studies; “We need a his- 
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torian, not a philosopher of religion. Philoso- 


h ) phers of religion are a dime a dozen. Good 
historians are harder to find.” This seemed to 
© |) intimate that philosophy of religion is an at- 
? [tempted demonstration of virtuosity in the 
|) generation of ideas or systems of ideas, not 
1t_ | specifically tied to or oriented about any his- 
Is torical landmarks. Thus, any statement of 
1- specifications as to what our “BI” should do 
d by way of preparation may (perhaps always 
al does) imply some criticism of other state- 
“i ments, and some kind of philosophy of educa- 
ck tion. We may therefore turn to another state- 
- ment which is different and which gives evi- 
t dence of the educational outlook informing 
S! the statement. 
m 
on In this country we pride ourselves that college 
training is primarily intellectual. Yet the lives we 
ad lead are primarily emotional. Indeed, in an evolu- 
1S tionary sense the intellectual side of life, which we 
1al all value, is a recent gloss on an age-long evolution 
ont in which emotions dominated behavior and man in 
ip- self-defense learned to be a social animal. Emotions 
still dominate behavior, yet we continuously decry 
coed their importance. Too little effort is made to tie the 
logical and intellectual subject matter taught the 
my student by those responsible for his education into 
nae the active life and active new adventure of independ- 
ing 4 once which he is living in his new social and in- 
sits tellectual environment, and by this tying in of sub- 
onl ject matter and active life to arouse his emotional 
rypt interest in education. . oe A heavy Percentage of 
pad the work of the college is passing on information or 
— ideas from the teacher to the student. . . .‘ 
no The two substantial quotations are not of- 
rian | ered as examples of opposite sides of a de- 
k of |bate. Rather, both are results of profound 
hers freflection upon and experience in our intel- 
poe- Flectual and educational life. It is true that 
the second was consciously presented as part 
we Hof a discussion entitled “Education for De- 
mocracy.”® Of course no discussion of this 
plus Fwould go very far before consideration would 
n of given to “indoctrination” and kindred 
the themes. Let us therefore look at part of the 
flarger context of the work of our “BI”—the 
rced socio-political context. Both the foregoing 
sa quotations presuppose, do they not, a con- 
yart- 


text of political and academic freedom? And 
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do they not imply a desire and presupposition 

to search honestly for “truth” and to be thor- 
oughly responsible in the fulfillment of func- 
tion? Responsible people operating in a free 
environment! This has a wonderful sound. 
But it raises an awesome question, aye, a 
double question: What are the relationships 
between the proper requirements of the “BI” 
(as “BI’’) and the socio-political context? 
and, Is there any preparation that ought to be 
included in his training that actively takes 
account of this context? Mention was made 
of “proper” requirements. It should not be 
too difficult today to think of examples of a 
socio-political context which would tell the 
“BI” (or any of his colleagues) what he may 
or may not do, or, more emphatically, what 
he jolly well had better do. This makes the 
term, “proper,” a very crucial term. In a cer- 
tain kind of political context the “BI” can 
study and instruct with freedom, and he may 
argue with his colleagues. But in a context 
of another kind he might, if not careful, find 
himself strung up by the thumbs. Yet, it is 
barely conceivable that a sufficiently dedi- 
cated understanding of his ultimate role as 
“BI” could make him prophetically uncareful 
in the interests of exemplifying, bearing, or 
transmitting some kind of “treasure.” Per- 
haps NABI, the professional organization, 
gives more attention to a collegiate orienta- 
tion than to the “treasure-bearing” role of 
the original “nabi.” 

The foregoing paragraph, riddled as it is 
with solemn implications, is really a look out 
upon a stormy sea—it might even be too 
much for the average “BI” in his collegiate 
“shell,” no matter how good the oars of his 
professional preparation. Suppose then we 
turn around and look, for a moment, at a 
choppy little pond. And here we have an 
annoying question, What should the “BI” 
have done by way of preparation in such 
areas as counseling, the science of personal- 
ity, establishing rapport, the dynamics of in- 
terpersonal relationships, and the like? Of 
course the simplest thing to say is, “Send the 
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neurotics over to the clinic. We can’t afford 
to fritter away our time in chatter.” A stu- 
dent recently said, ““When Professor X gets 
behind the desk he is a changed man. He 
becomes captain of the ship. He knows his 
stuff ; he knows he knows it; and he wants 
us to be sure that he knows it.” This illus- 
trates one of the horrendous hazards of teach- 
ing—that students can sometimes figure us 
out, particularly if we are deficient in ele- 
mentary psychological orientation. In pre- 
schools they have one-way screens whereby 
you can see the children but they can’t see 
you. But even there, the screens are for par- 
ents and other sneaky observers, not for the 
teachers. Thus, if the “BI” wants his stu- 
dents to share his attitude toward his pos- 
session of his scholarship, he is asking for 
trouble. He has no protection of a one-way 
screen. Furthermore, he may never see the 
exact nature of the trouble as he would see 
the deficiencies of a student’s essay discussing 
the linguistic problems in Hosea, or the light 
which the Pentateuch throws on our under- 
standing of Existentialism. But whatever be 
our attitude toward any specific preparation 
in this area, more will transpire than we could 
ever allow for in any specialized interpretation 
of what our preparation should consist of. 
No, we have never been perfectly clear on 
the proper relationships between the various 
elements and aspects of our enterprise: the 
specifics of our preparation; the students; 
the subject matter; the “treasure” which is 
our ultimate sanction; our extra-curricular 
functioning. Thus we have trouble with our 
own questions. Should the “BI” be a bearer 
of the “Treasure?” No unequivocal answer. 
Should he transmit this “Treasure?” Em- 
phatic disagreement. Should he be entirely 
objective with regard to this “Treasure?” 
Sharp disagreement. Should he take time to 
counsel with individual students regarding 
their own relation to the “Treasure?” Some 
say it is not our business. Some say it is a 
priceless part of our work. Some say that 
real learning takes place only in such situ- 


ations. Is the “BI” better off for being a con- 
sistent and known bearer of the “Treasure ?” 
Some will ask, But can he teach? Some will 
quote Emerson to the effect that what you are 
speaks louder than what you say. Some will 
say that scholarship comes first. 

The two foregoing paragraphs deal with 
concerns which can be comprehended under 
the rubric of “psychology.” It would seem 
that in this area would be included the subject 
of human relationships. Yes, in a sense. But 
a good friend, a physiological psychologist, 
recently said, “When I think of human rela- 
tionships, I thank God for my white rats.” 
What he meant is perhaps clear enough, but 
the point may be found in print: 

To the outsider it may seem odd that psycholo- 
gists approach the problem of personality in such 
devious ways. There are people all round about, 
millions of them. Even if they are no longer issued 
with immortal souls, they presumably all have in- 
dividuality.... Yet ...we find psychologists 
peering at the crossing of t’s, or curiously ponder- 
ing the shape of ink-blots. Why not approach the 
problem more directly? . . . Partly our trouble is 
the restless fluidity of raw facts. People will not 
stay still in stained glass attitudes to be studied. 
... Partly also . . . the excessive timidity of psy- 
chologists. Many psychologists are academics who 
chose their career because it seemed to involve 
nothing more disturbing than the harmless pedan- 
tries of the laboratory, the peaceful revolutions of 
the calculating machine. To be faced with real 


people having real emotions was more than they 
had bargained for.* 


Assuming a touch of levity in this quotation, 
yet, it exemplifies a general situation. Could 
not the “BI” also seek refuge and even stimu- 
lation in any number of specialized concerns 
which enable him to avoid the complexities 
of any active participation in the area of hu- 
man relationships. Yet, this is one area 
where more training and understanding are 
needed than we had ever thought essential. 
This is particularly the case for those of us 
who are not specialists, who find ourselves 
confronted, accompanied, and sneaked up on 
by the “earthen vessels” that are listed and 
classified in our grade books. It might be nice, 
in a way, if we could be totally unconscious of 
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the internal conflicts and the external pres- 
sures which sometimes threaten to crack 
them. To be sure, the task is too large for us. 

And now for a brief plunge into the pro- 
fundities, but without forgetting our repre- 
sentative student who asks what he will “get.” 
There is something “unmodern” in this traf- 
fic with “ultimates.” But some concern with 
the “total context” is unavoidable. If not 
overtly considered, it at least covertly hovers 
about as a tacit implication or basic assump- 
tion. Let us approach these final considera- 
tions via the notion of final cause. 

Human thinking turned a corner when 
Francis Bacon and others specified that sci- 
ence, the modern variety, must have done 
with final cause and concentrate on efficient 
cause.* Greek “deification” of Nature vested 
her with conscious purpose, with teleological 
outlook and planning. Modern science di- 
vested her of these sublime talents and made 
her into a “machine.” Measurability, predict- 
ability, control, and more recently, quantifi- 
cation became dominant notes in the new re- 
frain. Moreover, human capacity and com- 
petence seemed to be more promising than 
ever. But even this note was not absent from 
the Greek story. Professor J. B. Bury be- 
lieved that one of the two great discoveries 
in the history of human thought is expressed 
in that Chorus in the Antigone of Sophocles 
(beginning at line 332) which starts out by 
saying that of all the wonders of this world, 
none is more wonderful than man. The sec- 
ond great discovery celebrated by Professor 
Bury no doubt seemed to him to dovetail with 
the first—it was the developing belief in the 
idea of progress.8 And to this we should add 
the comment by Professor Werner Jaeger 
that the central aim in the Greek Paideia was 
“the creation of a higher type of man.”® He 
had said a few pages earlier that “what we 
can truly call civilization—the deliberate 
pursuit of an ideal—does not begin until 
Greece.”!° This is the language (though in 
an attenuated form) of the notion of final 
cause. 


What became of the doctrine of final cause ? 
It was subtly removed from Nature and 
transferred to Man, though with some re- 
definition and renaming. And hints or open 
affirmations of human competence, self-suf- 
ficiency, and self-dependence are all over the 
place—from certain poems?! of not too many 
generations ago to the hopeful anticipations 
of an eminent physicist, 


Our descendants of far off ages, looking down 
this long vista of time from the other end, will see 
our present age as the misty morning of the world’s 
history ; our contemporaries of today will appear as 
dim heroic figures who fought their way through 
jungles of ignorance, error and superstition to dis- 
cover truth, to learn how to harness the forces of 
nature, and to make a world worthy for mankind 
to live in.” 


So, science dealing only with an area of effi- 
cient cause, Nature, becomes married to a 
doctrine of Man which retains the Greek con- 
fidence in his competence. Yet, “the” Greek 
picture is larger than this. An elder contem- 
porary of Sophocles recites a similar list of 
human achievements, but credits them all to 
a deus ex machina, Prometheus.* But as 
for life in society and in this world, the “mod- 
ern mind” seems more disposed to follow 
Sophocles than Aeschylus on this matter. So, 
as Man takes over whatever of final cause is 
left, and as Religion becomes Humanism, 
Man becomes the planner, designer, purposer. 
And such affirmations as the following ob- 
tain: “Education is the hope of the ‘world” ; 
“It is juvenile to dream of leaning on the 
everlasting arms” ; and so on. 

In this brief discussion it would be impos- 
sible to consider the question, What has hap- 
pened in all this to the idea of God’s pur- 
poses and plans? This sounds strangely ir- 
relevant in many circles. In other circles it 
is the heart of the matter—the ultimate sanc- 
tion for norms, values, and “treasures.” But 
the crucial preliminary for any consideration 
of the “total context” is what is done, thought, 
and accomplished in the arena of human re- 
lationships. And it is impossible to avoid— 
however we think, act, plan, and purpose— 
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implying, at least, some Doctrine of Man. If 
some of us in our modern world seem to suc- 
ceed in ushering out the Supernal Host of our 
Cosmic Mansion, still Man remains. Yet to- 
day we seem to be tinkering with a modus 
operandi for getting rid of him. We don’t 
mean to, of course. But are we “meant” not 
to mean to? But that question seems to an 
alert modern to be trying to smuggle back 
into our thinking the notion of teleology, 
cosmic purpose (if not divine purpose), and 
final cause in either its cosmic or its religious 
form. Of course if Professor Toynbee is 
right in his comment on the Greek doctrine 
of Man, then we would have an interesting 
dilemma to exercise ourselves between the 
horns of which. He said recently, 


The Greek idea of man was proved by the test of 
experience to be, not merely inadequate, but posi- 
tively mistaken and untrue... (and) what ts 
this Greek view of man? ...a conscious deifica- 
tion of human power, accompanied by misgivings as 
well as by pessimism.™* 


Think of what a representative group of peo- 
ple today would probably say about that, pro 
and con! 

This poor little paper is a sort of “pack- 
age deal.” It contains some of the concerns 
upon which it seems to me the “signs of the 
times” demand that the “BI” reflect and act, 
and particularly the “BI.” Perhaps I am 
dreaming as I contemplate the enterprise of 
helping other “earthen vessels” to receive 
and carry precious “treasure.” Today’s 
“earthen vessels” seem often to carry “de- 
mons.” And fortified by Vernon McCas- 
land’s intelligent use of ancient terminology 
I feel moved to avow that “By the Finger of 
God” we must cast them out. Of course as 
“He hath a demon” becomes translated into 
“He hath a psychosis,” and as “By the Finger 
of God” becomes “By professional psycho- 


therapy” something is in danger of being 
lost. This is not meant to be a begging of the 
question—rather it is something of a confes- 
sio fidei. And it is partly due to being in- 
trigued with the remainder of the sentence 
with which we started, 


. . that the excellency of the power may be of 
God, and not of us.” 
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God’s Search for Man in Biblical Thought 


H. NEIL RICHARDSON* 


NE of the persistent problems of the- 
ology is this: How does God make 
himself known to man? The prob- 

lem has been discussed many times with al- 
most as many approaches. Even the Bible— 
Old Testament or New, or both—does not 
have a single view to present. That there are 
different views has been one of the principle 
blocks in the structure of the higher critics’ 
approach to Old Testament studies. Some 
scholars have tried to arrange the various ap- 
proaches which the Old Testament makes to 
the problem in a neat, chronological pattern. 

According to this view, at an early period 
God appears in person to men, later God ap- 
pears through intermediaries or angels, and 
then, finally, “his representation is more ab- 
stract.”1 This latter stage is very close to, 
if not identical with, the Christian view of 
the Holy Spirit. That is not to say that the 
doctrine of the Trinity may be found in the 


» Old Testament but rather simply to recog- 


nize that in the Old Testament may be found 
the idea that for the people Israel ‘‘the 
Spirit of the Lord gave them rest” (Isaiah 
63 :14).? 

Whatever may be one’s opinion as to the 
question of arranging these views in any 
chronological order or whether there is any 
real or significant difference between the var- 
ious ways in which God manifests himself 
to man, one factor does remain clear and un- 
deniable: God does come to man. Moreover, 
for God to come to man the initiative and 
the will to do so must lie with God himself. 

In a book recently published, Adam, C. 
Welch makes this statement : “The Old Tes- 
tament was not the story of man’s search 
after God, but the record of God’s approach 
to man.”* Robert Pfeiffer is quite right in 


* Associate Professor of Bible, Syracuse Uni- 
versity 


characterizing the statement as controver- 
sial.4 The fact is that the Old Testament— 
the whole Bible for that matter—records both 
man’s search for God and the idea that God 
was seeking man.** 

The purpose of this paper is to illustrate 
this latter aspect of the divine-human en- 
counter (to use the title of Emil Brunner’s 
fine book) by means of a discussion of some 
pertinent biblical passages. 

Early in the thought of the ancient He- 
brew was the idea that God confronted man 
with the fact of his own disobedience. In the 
so-called story of the fall of man in Genesis 3, 
God comes to the garden in which he had 
placed mankind—male and female—and dis- 
covers that the man and the woman both had 
eaten from the fruit of the tree of universal 
knowledge. Since this act had resulted in the 
achievement of one of the two attributes of 
divinity, according to the biblical writer’s 
view, God must now shut man out of the gar- 
den. Otherwise, man would eat of the tree of 
life and live forever. 

The writer of the account does not state 
explicitly why God came to the garden. That 
he came to confront man with his act of sin 
seems doubtful since God asks man if he has 
eaten of the fruit of the tree of which he was 
not to eat. Whatever may have been the 
reason, the fact remains that God came to 
man and, when he did, man’s wrong was 
found out. 

In the account of Noah again one finds an 
illustration of God’s coming to man, this 
time not to confront him with his act of dis- 
obedience but for his salvation. Noah is a 
perfect man in an imperfect society. When, 
as the narrator believes, God has purposed 
to destroy this society, he comes on his own 
accord to warn Noah and to prompt him to 
make preparations for saving himself from 
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the impending catastrophe. Whereas before 
the divine-human encounter had resulted in 
a loss for man, here it results in the salvation 
of man, at least in some sense of the word. 

Throughout the patriarchal narratives 
there are to be found further illustrations of 
this same idea. In Genesis 12 is related the 
story of Abraham’s leaving of Haran and his 
move southward, finally as far as Egypt. The 
initiative, however, came from the Lord who 
approached Abraham in the first place; and 
again the result is, or at least is to be, a bless- 
ing. The important point, however, is the 
fact that it was not Abraham who first ap- 
proached God but rather God who first ap- 
proached the man. 

This idea is even more strikingly presented 
in the story of Jacob. In Genesis 32 when 
Jacob is about to face his brother Esau for 
the first time in many years, he is left alone 
and has an experience which the narrator 
can best describe as a wrestling match! The 
end result here is the blessing of Jacob and 
his renaming, culminating with Jacob’s ex- 
clamation that his life has been preserved. 
In the same breath it is revealed for the first 
time that this has been a divine-human en- 
counter—Jacob has “seen God face to face” 
(Genesis 32 :30). 

Implicit here is the idea that when one 
faces a crisis one may be greatly helped by 
an experience of the Divine. 

Some years ago Albrecht Alt presented a 
view of the religion of the patriarchs in a 
book which so far as the writer knows has 
never been translated from the original Ger- 
man.5 Alt based his views upon a careful 
study of the religion of two groups of desert 
peoples, the Nabataeans and Palmyrenians. 
The essence of Alt’s interpretation is that the 
deity has by free choice initiated the relation- 
ship between himself and the primary wor- 
shipper. Not only that but the deity was so 
real that a worship experience followed 
which ultimately resulted in the formation 
of group worship on the part of those who 
were associated with the first worshipper. 


Although it is true that more than a thousand 
years separates these two nomadic peoples 
from the patriarchs of the Old Testament, 
the parallels are quite clear. Many aspects of 
nomadic culture have persisted even longer 
down to our own day. When we remember 
the basically conservative nature of religion 
we are not surprised to discover that this 
fundamental nature of desert religion con- 
tinued for so long a time. Thus we see that 
Alt’s study has confirmed our use of the pa- 
triarchal stories as illustrative of the thesis 
that the divine-human encounter may be a re- 
sult of God’s approach to man. 

For the ancient Israelite, the most signifi- 
cant of these divine-human encounters was 
that between God and Moses. So important 
and so final an experience was it that all sub- 
sequent law was viewed as somehow a prod- 
uct of that meeting. Moreover, as we shall 
see, even the prophets viewed it as the begin- 
ning of a period during which God constantly 
had to come face to face with his people 
Israel. 

As Moses stood watching the flocks of his 
father-in-law Jethro, the high-priest of that 
desert tribe of travelling smiths, the Kenites, 
a flaming bush caught his eye. When he 
stopped to see this spectacular sight, God 
spoke to him out of the bush. One gets the 
notion that Moses was impressed less by 
hearing the voice of God than he was by see- 
ing a bush that burned and yet was not con- 
sumed (Exodus 3:2)! Whether God was in 
the bush or whether it was an angel of the 
Lord, as an earlier verse suggests, makes 
little difference. The fact remains that either 
God himself came or he sent an emissary— 
which amounts to the same thing, practically 
speaking, since throughout the subsequent 
narrative it is God with whom Moses holds 
conversation. 

There are at least three significant things 
which came out of the conversation. In the 
first place, God identified himself to Moses 
as the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 
Asa supplement to this, God later told Moses 
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that he had appeared to these patriarchal 
fathers as God Almighty (Exodus 6 :2). The 
suggestive possibility here is that Moses had 
for some time been worshipping with the 
Kenites and that it was, in some sense, the 
Kenite deity which in his experience was be- 
ing identified with the God of Moses’ ances- 
tors. This in fact then is an early recognition 
that the God of one people can also be the 
God of another people—the first necessary 
step towards universalism. 

The second significant thing is that God 
shows his sympathetic concern for the Israel- 
ites who are in bondage in Egypt, thus re- 
vealing himself as having moral concerns. 
Furthermore, this seems to be the principal 
purpose of this meeting with Moses. It is 
God’s aim to effect the release of these people 
from their severely cruel overlords. How- 
ever, God requires one who will actually 
carry out this task which in God’s view is so 
necessary. Thus we see that in this encounter 
with the divine a man not only has an experi- 
ence of God but he has a responsibility placed 
upon him. But like many a man, Moses tries 
to escape from under this burden which has 
already begun to weigh heavily upon him. 
However, God’s arguments prevail and 
Moses becomes an effective channel of God’s 
grace to the Israelites. Here then we see the 
third result when the divine came to meet 
this man : the latter had a job to do! 

Under the leadership of Moses Israel left 
Egypt to run almost immediately into what 
seemed to be an unsurmountable obstacle. 
The Israelites were encamped on the shores 
of a body of water and as they looked back 
they could see the army of the Egyptians in 
hot pursuit. For the faithless all was lost; 
but this is always true of those who have no 
trust in God. It is a common truth that, al- 
though little can be accomplished by faith 
alone, nothing worthwhile can be accom- 
plished without it. Of this Moses was cer- 
tain. Moreover, he was confident of God’s 
help. He may not have known precisely what 
form that help would take; that knowledge 


is not a necessary prerequisite to trusting in 
God. But of this one thing Moses was cer- 
tain: God would come to them and work for 
them effectively. This the Lord did. We 
may not agree in every detail on how the 
Israelites were saved—the text says that “the 
Lord drove the sea back by a strong east wind 
all night, and made the sea dry land” (Exo- 
dus 14:21)—but the certain experience of 
the Israelites was that God had saved them. 
It is hardly representative of the scientific 
method to dismiss such empirical evidence 
with a wave of the hand and substitute for 
it some purely subjective hypothesis! 
Throughout the history of Israel the sal- 
vation which the Lord wrought at “The Red 
Sea” formed the solid foundation of their 
faith. It was their day of independence. Then 
and there began a relationship which is 
unique in the annals of mankind. God 
showed the people what he could do and what 
he would do. In their hour of greatest need 
he came to them and helped them. A great 
poet of Israel celebrated this event in a poem, 
among other things saying that it was out of 
a feeling of fellowship that God led the people 
whom he had redeemed (Exodus 15:13). 
Again and again the Old Testament re- 
emphasizes this idea of fellowship as basic in 
the religion of Israel. Implicit in this fellow- 
ship is the mutual liability of the participants 
as the Hebrew word which has more famil- 
iarly been translated “lovingkindness” or 
more lately “steadfast love” implies. This 
word refers to men who prove loyal to others, 
or, to people who render a good service) 
Most significantly, it is used to express the 
nature of the relation of a son to his dying 
father. Such a term is most appropriate in 
helping us to understand more fully the na- 
ture of God’s relationship with Israel as con- 
ceived by those who experienced it. God is 
fully aware of his responsibility and in his 
infinite grace accepts it with capabilities far 
beyond man’s power to comprehend fully. 
This point of view is abundantly illustrated 
by the theology of those who wrote the intro- 
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ductions to the exploits of some of the judges. 
Like the recurring theme of a Bach fugue 
comes the statement that “when the people 
of Israel cried to the Lord, the Lord raised 
up for them a deliverer” (Judges 13:15). 
It is true that here God himself does not 
come in person. On other occasions, how- 
ever, the deliverer is filled with the spirit of 
the Lord which comes mightily upon him. In 
this material we see emerging an additional 
element: The idea that God responds to the 
impassioned pleas of his people. Thus we 
see that prayer is not in vain. On the con- 
trary, one of the results of prayer is the di- 
vine-human encounter which results in the 
salvation of a man who otherwise is lost. 
Another way in which God comes to man, 
as illustrated in the Old Testament, is 
through the king. From the Persian Gulf to 
the Nile the king in ancient times was viewed 
as divine. This was especially true in Egypt 
where the Pharaoh was sometimes viewed 
as divine from birth while at other times this 
divine nature was viewed as having begun at 
the time of his enthronement. Much the 
same was true in Mesopotamia. From the 
moment of his conception the king is viewed 
as being endowed with divine qualities. He 
has the god and goddess for his parents and 
is thus said to have no father and no mother. 
Although the view is not as clearly stated in 
Hebrew literature we must not be surprised 
to find it there since it was so widespread in 
the ancient Near East. However, once we 
realize that this view was common among 
the neighbors of Israel some Old Testament 
passages become clearer. It is in this light 
that we must understand such a statement as 
that uttered by Nathan (for God) to David 
concerning a future king of Israel: “I will 
be his father and he shall be my son” (II 
Samuel 7:13). To be sure this may be son- 
ship only by adoption but seen in the light of 
the thought of the entire Near East it is a 
real sonship which brings about a very funda- 
mental change of nature. 
This idea of the divinity of the king is 


more clearly seen in Psalm 45:6 where the 
common Hebrew word for God is applied to 
the king. Most English translations obscure 
this fact either by arranging for the word 
God to have a different antecedent or by 
translating the Hebrew with some word other 
than that which is commonly employed. 

Another good illustration of the idea of 
the divine king is that found in Psalm 2. This 
psalm, as one Old Testament scholar has 
pointed out, was “spoken in part by a Ju- 
dean monarch himself at the moment when 
he is anointed king.’’® In it he says, “I will 
tell of the decree of the Lord: He said to me, 
“You are my son, today I have begotten 
you’” (Psalm 2:7). This is undoubtedly 
more than an adoption; this is real sonship. 

When we discuss such a question as the 
divine nature of Israelite kings there immedi- 
ately comes to mind the question of the di- 
vinity of Jesus. This is especially true when 
we recall that a portion of this verse from 
Psalm 2 was quoted in connection with Jesus’ 
baptism. We read, “Thou art my Son, my 
Beloved ; with thee I am well pleased” (Luke 
3:22). It is interesting to note that in 
the gospels used by some early church 
fathers, such as Justin, Clement, and Origen, 
as well as others, these words were followed 
with “today I have begotten thee” rather 
than the more familiar ‘‘with thee I am well 
pleased” which do not appear in any text of 
the gospel of Luke earlier than the fourth 
century. Thus we see a clear relationship be- 
tween the idea of the divine king and Jesus’ 
divinity. 

When one studies the early Christian liter- 
ature it becomes apparent, however, that 
there was a significant difference between the 
two. Expressed in its simplest terms this 
idea of the divinity of Jesus was a way of say- 
ing that the question of the true nature of 
God could be solved by knowing Jesus. “If 
you had known me, you would have known 
my Father also. . . . He who has seen me 
has seen the Father” (John 14:7, 9). If you 
wish to know the nature and will of God, 
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look at Jesus in whom he is clearly and fully 
) revealed. In contrast to this the Old Testa- 
} ment says of its divine king that he is the 
} one through whom God shares himself with 
his people. The power of the king was viewed 
Jas being more than human. “He was the 
channel through which the divine blessing 
flowed to the people.”? There is a kinship 
between this view of the divine king and the 

Christian view of the divinity of Jesus. How- 
> ever, by the end of the first century a Chris- 
) tian would affirm of Jesus that he and the 
) Father were one (John 10:30) ; an Israelite 
) would never have said this of his king. 

In this concept of the divine king the Old 

Testament is affirming that God comes to the 
) nation. Whatever success there is in interna- 

tional affairs is due to the fact that God is 
"in their midst for a blessing. When the crops 
grow it is because God has visited them. 
Whatever prosperity the people enjoy is due 
to the fact that God in his unlimited benefi- 
cence has been in their midst. Wherever there 
is history in the Old Testament it is affirmed 
that God has visited the people through his 
own free will. 

No less is this idea expressed by the Old 
Testament prophets. Here the emphasis is 
frequently placed upon the idea that God 
comes to the people in judgment for their 
sinfulness. The prophet Hosea takes us back 
to the infant days of Israel and says that God 
came to the nation before he was even able 
to walk. “When Israel was a child I loved 
him and out of Egypt I called my son... . 
Yet it was I who taught Ephraim to walk, 
I took them up in my arms” (Hosea 11:1, 3). 

Ezekiel sounds the same note in Chapter 
16 when he reminds the people that their 
arly existence was like that of a newborn 
infant left out in the desert to die; but God 
ame and took care of them, nurturing them 
intil they grew to adulthood. When they 
vere unclothed and naked, God came to them 
and decked them out with gold and silver and 
aiment of fine linenand silk and embroidered 
loth. These are without doubt references to 
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the wilderness wandering as well as subse- 
quent events and attest to the great signifi- 
cance which this period held for Hebrew 
writers for many centuries. It was a time 
when God had come to them and helped them 
in the hour of their greatest need. 

The prophets do not only turn back the 
clock, however; they look at their present 
age also. And it is with a condemning eye. 
For the manifold sins of social injustice and 
personal unrighteousness the people must 
pay. As a warning for what is about to hap- 
pen and in an effort to get them to turn from 
their evil ways, God has already sent all kinds 
of difficult experiences upon them: famine, 
drought, disease, and pestilence (Amos 
4 :7ff.). But that method has proven ineffec- 
tive for the salvation of Israel, as suffering 
so often does. Consequently, God himself 
will come on the day of the Lord to slay them 
all with the sword, pursuing them to the 
very ends of the universe (Amos 9:2). To be 
sure, the prophets often state that the actual 
instrument of God’s judgment will be a 
third party. Nevertheless, the impression is 
also left that God will be close at hand seeing 
that the act is carried out to the full. 

One of the most significant of the divine- 
human encounters which we find in the Old 
Testament is that of the book of Job. In this 
familiar story, Job has experienced the worst : 
loss of family, friends, possessions, and pres- 
tige. Finally he has become painfully diseased. 
According to the theology of the day, as so 
well expressed by the three “miserable com- 
forters” who come to visit him, Job is being 
punished for the sins he has committed. So 
certain are these three in their orthodoxy 
that ultimately they concoct a list of the 
wrongs which Job has committed (Job 
22 :5-9). Later a fourth speaker appears upon 
the scene to affirm that through affliction a 
man is instructed and ultimately delivered 
from adversity. Throughout it all Job stoutly 
maintains his innocence. As a matter of fact, 
so strong is Job’s plea of not-guilty of any 
wrong whatsoever that we are sometimes 
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tempted to accuse him of pride. Job is so cer- 
tain of the fact that he has done no wrong 
that he pleads for an opportunity to take his 
case to the Almighty himself. “Oh, that I 
knew where I might find him, that I might 
come even to his seat! I would lay my case 
before him and fill my mouth with arguments. 
Would he contend with me in the greatness 
of his power? No; he would give heed to 
me. There an upright man could reason with 
him, and I should be acquitted forever by my 
judge” (Job 23:3, 4, 6, 7). 

Earlier Job has given expression to his 
conviction that he has a Vindicator-God 
whom he will ultimately see and will find him 
on his side in this argument. And in the end 
this is precisely what happens—God comes 
in person to speak with Job. Job himself 
affirms this when he says, “I had heard of 
thee by the hearing of the ear, but now my 
eye sees thee” (Job 42:5). 

Unfortunately, the full import of this ex- 
perience which Job had has not always been 
appreciated. Most interpreters have seen in 
the passages uttered by the voice out of the 
whirlwind, i.e., the Lord, only the idea of 
God’s absolute power. In addition it has 
been said that these verses teach that the 
problem of suffering is a mystery. Now 
both of these interpretations have some truth 
in them. Adequately understood, however, 
these closing chapters suggest something 
else. 

In the ancient Near East it was no simple 
matter to gain an audience with the king. 
Unless one were the most trusted of friend 
or adviser and a regular visitor to the court, 
one approached the king only at his bidding 
upon pain of death. Obviously only those 
who stood in the greatest favor with the king 
could come into his presence. How much 
more a sign of God’s favor is it when God 
comes to Job! 

The aim of the author of the book of Job 
was to deal frankly with a theological point 
of view, proclaiming it to be a false teaching. 
A man might undergo the most severe kind 


of suffering and still be so righteous in God’s 
sight that the Lord might honor the man 
with his presence. What a signal privilege it 
was for Job to have God appear before him 
face to face, and what a devastating blow it 
was to those who accused Job of wrong! Job 
had asked only that he might be allowed to 
appear before God; how overwhelmed he 
was when God came to him! 

As Israel’s history moves on in the period 
after the exile the desire for the advent of 
God’s kingdom becomes increasingly intense. 
The people are without their own ruler and 
the hope in the coming of the Messiah and 
his rule receives expression in various ways. 
The apocalyptic literature, having as its prin- 
cipal concern the glorious restoration of the 
kingdom, strongly emphasizes the miraculous 
intervention of God. 

One of the earlier expressions of this idea 
is that found in the book of Joel. In the 
first part of the book there is pictured a great 
catastrophe to the agrarian economy of the 
country. As a result, the people are told to 
enter into great mourning and to fast and to 
weep in a spirit of deep and profound peni- 
tence—‘“rend your hearts and not your gar- 
ments” (Joel 2:13). The impression is left 
that this was done, the result being that the 
final destruction was averted. Suddenly we 
discover all is well and that there is to be 
plenty. Then we discover the reason: The 
Lord is in the midst of Israel (Joel 2:27). 
In the last chapter a note of optimism is 
sounded. There is to be a restoration with 
a judgment upon the enemies of Israel. One 
cannot escape the conclusion that there is 
some relationship between this turn in the na- 
tion’s fortunes and the fact that God has 
come to make Jerusalem his dwelling-place. 

The classic example of apocalypticism in 
the Old Testament is the book of Daniel. 
Here also we see an intimation of the pres- 
ence of God working for good in the life of 
the nation. In chapter seven we have a picture 
of the four destructive beasts symbolical of 
four great nations which have been and are 
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now plaguing the nation. Suddenly there ap- 
pears on the scene “one that was ancient of 
days” (7:9), and the fourth beast is “‘slain 
and its body destroyed and given over to be 
burned with fire” (7:11). With this the 
other beasts are slain and “one like a son of 
man” is presented to “the Ancient of Days” 
(7:13). To him was given a position of 
dominion and sovereignty over all nations. 
One of the greatest scholars in the field of 
apocalyptic literature, R. H. Charles, identi- 
fies the Ancient of Days as God.® Thus once 
again the Lord himself has appeared on the 
scene with the result that all is well. 

It is in the New Testament, however, that 
this idea of God’s coming to meet man finds 
its finest expression. It is found in the words 
of Jesus in the fifteenth chapter of the gospel 
of Luke. In this great chapter interpreting 
God’s love for the lost, we find the parables of 
the lost sheep, the lost coin, and the lost son. 
It is in the last of these three parables that 
we find the classical expression of this idea 
that God comes to man. 

In this familiar story, the younger son in 
the family has taken his inheritance and gone 
to the city to seek his fortune. Soon, however, 
the boy has spent his money and is doing the 
most menial kind of work. Finally he realizes 
that there is hope for him only in the com- 
pany of his father. Leaving the city he re- 
turns to his own village. When his father 
hears that his lost son is approaching his 
home he does what we have been trying to 
say about God throughout this paper—“he 
ran and embraced him and kissed him” 
(Luke 15:20). This is basic in the Biblical 
concept of how God acts towards man. The 
father running down the road to meet his 
son is God coming to meet man. 

George A. Buttrick has illustrated the 
thought of this verse with these lines of an 
unknown writer : 


Whoso draws nigh to God one step 
through doubtings dim, 

God will advance a mile in blazing light 
to him.!° 


This actually is what the doctrine of the 
incarnation is saying. When man would not 
go to God, God came to him and in the form 
of a man. God’s desire to be known and to 
be loved prompted him to come to man in a 
way which was new. Before he had appeared 
to man in a book, the scriptures of Judaism— 
the Law and the Prophets. Now he finds. 
fuller expression in the life of a man. Why? 
Simply because in that way and that way 
alone He could have fullest fellowship with 
man. Furthermore, that fellowship is most 
satisfying when God meets man on man’s 
level instead of demanding that man meet 
him on God’s level. As a matter of fact, the 
latter would seem to be impossible. It re- 
quires more of man than he is innately ca- 
pable of. God could step down but man could 
not step up. That God does approach man in 
this way is a sign of his love and of his desire 
to be known. Thus as the gospel writer ex- 
pressed it, he became flesh and dwelt among 
us (John 1). And in their own way this is. 
what the first and third gospels are trying to 
say in the birth stories. God came to a woman 
and thus came to all mankind. Whether this 
is imaginative poetry or literal prose, we 
see that it is but another expression of the 
idea that the divine-human encounter is the 
result of God’s approach to man. 

Here then is the finest expression of this. 
most profound and meaningful conception of 
God. Man does not have laid upon him the 
responsibility of going all the way. Rather, 
whether man realizes his need and takes the 
initiative in seeking God or not, God not 
only makes himself available but out of his 
mercy and on his own initiative he comes to 
find man. That this has always been true, 
from the very beginning of man’s relations 
with his Creator is the Biblical doctrine of 
God. The divine-human encounter is not one 
in which God sits back awaiting the coming 
of man like an arrogant monarch impatiently 
awaiting the arrival of his lowly subject. On 
the contrary, we have the picture of a God 
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who steps down from his kingly throne to 
fellowship with us and we with Him. 
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Jesus’ Understanding of History 


JAMES M. ROBINSON* 


I 


sk problem of history is a burning 
issue today, and works treating of 
the subject seem to agree largely 
that this interest is a contribution to Western 
thought due more to our Hebrew-Christian 
heritage than to our Greek heritage. Such 
writers on the topic as Karl Lowith (Mean- 
ing in History) and H. Butterfield (Chris- 
tianity and History), though not biblical 
scholars, have directed their analyses to the 
Bible. But such treatments have tended to 
ignore Jesus, perhaps partly because he was 
not an author of, “just” a participant in bib- 
' lical history, partly because of the difficulty 
of ascertaining and understanding his lan- 
guage. A welcomed exception is the brief 
chapter devoted to Jesus by E. C. Rust in 
The Christian Understanding of History. Yet 
even the specific treatment of the Early Chris- 
tian Interpretation of History by R. L. P. 
Milburn begins only with the second century. 
Thus the answer to the problem of how the 
Hebrew prophetic concept of history entered 
Western civilization is at the decisive point 
passed by, a gap which we are likely to over- 
look because we are accustomed to conceive 
of the Old Testament as a Christian book 
belonging to our Western heritage, and be- 
cause we are prone to consider the problem 
only as one in the history of ideas, as if faith 
in history were possible in the abstract, apart 
from a history in which one has faith. 

The neglect of Jesus’ understanding of his- 
tory can be explained in terms of the recent 
history of New Testament scholarship. As 
long as Jesus was interpreted in the nine- 
teenth century tradition from either the or- 
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thodox or the ethical point of view, no rela- 
tion of his thought to the problem of history 
was apparent. But once the eschatological in- 
terpretation of Jesus as herald of a new age 
was introduced toward the turn of the cen- 
tury by Johannes Weiss and Albert Schweit- 
zer, the problem of history in Jesus’ thought 
should have been sensed. But both these 
scholars arrived at their conclusions simply 
from the historian’s desire “‘to set the record 
straight,” and did not themselves enter in 
upon the theological potentialities of their 
discovery. It was the dialectic theology of the 
twenties which first made use theologically 
of the eschatological interpretation of Jesus. 
Yet here too the concept of the kingdom was 
stripped of any temporal significance, for the 
transcendent (“future”) God was encoun- 
tered only in a decision which, though hap- 
pening in the present, was by definition not 
even a temporal decision. For one operated 
within the framework of Kierkegaard’s qual- 
itative distinction between time and eternity. 
Jesus’ eschatology was the end of history, so 
that only a negative relationship existed. 
Consequently neither past nor future were 
relevant categories for defining one’s situa- 
tion theologically. But in 1929 the event- 
character of the decision as itself’ an antici- 
patory inbreaking into history of the future 
kingdom became evident in Paul to Bultmann 
and Schweitzer, and in the thirties such an- 
ticipatory inbreakings were located in Jesus’ 
own life and teaching by Martin Dibelius, 
K. L. Schmidt, H.-D. Wendland, and W. G. 
Kutmmel. It became increasingly clear that 
the idea of the kingdom of God operated less 
on the pattern “immanent-transcendent” than 
upon the pattern “present-future,” and con- 
sequently that the problem of time and his- 
tory was at the center rather than the per- 
iphery of Paul’s and Jesus’ thought. 

These temporal categories of theological 
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thought would imply that what has occur- 
rence in history has a beginning in history, 
and divine occurrence in history has divine 
inauguration in history. Rather than temporal 
occurrence being merely an example or 
shadow of transcendent reality, so that the 
source of the truth of temporal occurrence 
lies outside time, one came to grapple with 
the outlook that the ontological basis of his- 
torical event is itself historical event rather 
than some eternal possibility or potentiality. 
With Paul it was relatively easy to see how 
the possibility of present anticipatory in- 
breakings of a future occurrence could re- 
side in the past fact of the resurrection. Pres- 
ent religious experience in the Pauline 
churches was explained as the Holy Spirit; 
the Holy Spirit was explained as the first 
fruit or down payment of the future kingdom 
of God; such advance presence of the es- 
chaton was explained by the fact that in the 
resurrection of Christ such eschatological 
reality had been inaugurated in history. The 
resurrection faith thus became the explana- 
tion for evaluations of the present which 
were held to be inconceivable for the period 
before the resurrection. This is a primary 
reason for the slowness in accepting the fact 
that not only Paul but already Jesus himself 
saw such anticipatory inbreakings of the 
kingdom in the present. There was lacking in 
Jesus’ case precisely the inaugural event, on 
the basis of which such an evaluation of the 
present would, for a historically thinking per- 
son, became conceivable. It is the purpose of 
the present paper to suggest that there was in 
Jesus’ thought such an antecedent event, and 
that he referred to that event as the basis of 
his exhortation with regard to the present 
and his hope for the future. 


II 


The present study in Jesus’ understanding 
of history confines itself to a segment of his 
teaching: the eschatological parables. The 
parables were spoken, not written, and were 
addressed to concrete persons in a specific 


situation, rather than having been pro- 
pounded for an abstract situation or for an 
undefined public. The light which constant 
attention to this obvious fact sheds upon the 
individual parables will appear in the subse- 
quent exposition. The general impact of this 
insight upon the interpretation of the par- 
ables is as follows: The parables were so 
ordered by the speaker that they provided a 
situation formally similar to that of the 
hearer, in order that the hearer could at one 
point in the story attach himself with his 
situation and its problem to the situation 
depicted in the story. Consequently the course 
of action which is recommended at that point 
in the story can be laid hold of by the hearer 
as an exhortation to him at the corresponding 
point in his situation. Thus each parable has 
in its narration a point at which the hearer 
envisaged by the speaker stands, a point from 
which the hearer will observe the story and 
draw the intended conclusions. Therefore the 
story is divided into two parts by the point 
in the story at which, mutatis mutandis, the 
hearer finds himself. Since this division does 
not necessarily correspond to the literary or 
artistic construction of the story as story, it 
has largely been ignored by previous inter- 
pretations. But since this division is inherent 
in the story when the story is viewed as con- 
ceived by the speaker, i.e., as parable spoken 
specifically to produce a specific effect, the 
division is not extraneous to the parable but 
is rather central in the basic intention of the 
parable. When on the other hand one dis- 
regarded the speaker’s intention and pro- 
vided only an aesthetic or literary interpreta- 
tion, one did violence to the inherent nature 
of the subject matter under investigation and 
to this extent failed in one’s task as an in- 
terpreter. Interpretation has frequently taken 
its point of departure from the beginning or 
the end of the parable, looking upon it as 
a whole, undifferentiated along the way by a 
point of existential involvement on the part 
of the hearer. Thus a false perspective of 
continuity, of normal unbroken progression, 
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of process under law as revealed by the world 
of nature, has been forced into the parable as 
a factor dominating the interpretation. This 
exegetical foreshortening is corrected when 
the parable is approached from the flank, i.e., 
from the position of the intended hearer and 
the point in the parable to which such a 
hearer is expected to attach himself. Thus we 
can circumvent the danger, early sensed with 
regard to the parables, of “seeing but not per- 
ceiving,’ “hearing but not understanding” 
(Mk. 4, 12). 

The eschatological parables are largely 
concerned with the clarification of the the- 
ological situation in which the original hearer 
of the parable finds himself. But in these 
parables this situation is normally not simply 
that of hearing, via the parables themselves, 
of future occurrence. The tension of such a 
confrontation with the not-yet-historical is 
heightened by the introduction of a historical 
factor. The parables look not only forward, 
but also backward. The hearer finds himself 
placed between the already-historical and the 
not-yet-historical, and is called upon to see, 
in the former, confirmation of the latter. Thus 
the situation in which the hearer finds him- 
self is not that of hearer of a prophecy, but 
rather that of hearer of a witness to prophetic 
history. It is precisely this tension-laden sit- 
uation between prophetic history and not-yet- 
historical fulfillment which is the basis and 
theological setting of the eschatological par- 
ables, calling forth their utterance. The par- 
able does not create de novo a situation, mo- 


mentary and unrelated; rather it places thy 


hearer at the moment of hearing in degision 
with regard to a situation controlle’ fy two 
termini both different fromahd towering 
above the telling of the parable and the mo- 
ment of decision it produces. This situation 
is thus antecedent to, though illumined by the 
momentary challenge ; it is a situation which 
has continuity and historical relationships, 
and is the objective authority to which the 
call of the moment refers. 

Since the event of fulfillment is conceived 


of as not sharing in the ambiguity of history 
but as being unequivocally of divine origin, 
its contrast to the historical prophecy is 
sensed, and the call for decision becomes a 
call for faith in the paradox of the divine 
origin of the ambiguous historical event, i.e., 
a call for faith in its character as prophecy, 
in view of the unambiguity of that which is 
prophesied. Sensitivity for this disparity in 
kind (ambiguous history vs. unambiguously 
divine consummation) as well as for that in 
time (past history vs. not-yet-history) is im- 
plied not only as an undercurrent in all par- 
ables dealing with the resurrection of nature 
in springtime (cf. 1 Cor. 15,36), but is in 
some cases specifically accentuated, so as to 
make the unity of the apparently hetero- 
geneous the point for decision. By basing 
prophecy in history rather than in timeless 
logics, history is accorded a participation in 
the divine, the “necessary,” the meaningful, 
i.e., in that which is classically reserved for 
the rational. Yet this prophetic concept of 
history does not destroy the concept of his- 
tory as resultant upon human decision— 
rather it calls for decision by affirming the 
presence in history of that for which signif- 
icant decision may be made. The ultimate 
decision, the decision as to God, is at the same 
time a historical decision, a decision as to 
history. 

The accentuation of the historicity of the 
prophecy in distinction from the unambiguity 
of the fulfillment is all the more remarkable 
in view of antiquity’s uninhibited inclusion of 
the miraculous and the mythological in the 
historical, so as to tend to minimize if not 
eliminate the distinction between the histori- 
cal and the non-historical. The prophetic sig- 
nificance of history is maintained by Jesus in 
spite of, not at the expense of its historicity. 
Rather than there being a direct ratio be- 
tween the prophetic significance placed upon 
history and the non-historical dimensions in 
which that history is envisaged, there seems 
more nearly to be an inverse ratio. He came 
not to be ministered unto, but to minister. 
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The direct ratio is that between the prophetic 
significance placed upon history and the ten- 
sion with which faith grasps the paradox. 
Hence the constant necessity for the utter- 
ance of such parables of comfort and exhor- 
tation, the necessity for having ears to hear. 
The prophetic history by remaining emphati- 
cally history makes the prophetic witness in- 
dispensable, for without the illuminating par- 
able the situation remains invisible. The basic 
fact that the prophecy remains bound to his- 
tory rather than floating freely in the realm 
of speculation and myth is thereby seen to be 
all the more remarkable. 

The parables, precisely because of their 
non-allegorical nature, cannot provide de- 
tails as to what events comprise the prophetic 
history, but can only speak to a situation seen 
to involve formally such a history by the evi- 
dent tension between the two poles, past 
history and future glory. The latter pole is 
normally clear-cut as to what is intended in 
the hearer’s situation, either by the designa- 
tion of the parable as having to do with God's 
reign (so the parables of the mustard seed, 
the leaven, the seed growing of itself, the 
weeds, the drag-net, the hidden treasure, 
and the pearl of great price), or by the phras- 
ing of the parable in a suggestive terminology 
regularly understood to refer to God’s reign 
(e.g. the harvest or the feast), or by authen- 
tic interpretations (so the parables of the fig 
tree and of the cloud and south wind). Such 
parables as are clearly eschatological parables 
speak to a situation moving toward a goal as 
clear (and as vague!) as the expected con- 
summation. But to identify the historical pole 
by means of the details of the narration would 
mean to commit ourselves to the allegorizing 
path entered upon by the evangelists. 

The situation in the parable and the situa- 
tion of the hearer are only formally parallel, 
not materially parallel, i.e., the details of the 
parable are significant only insofar that they 
construct a situation producing a response 
fitting for the situation of the hearer. It is 
necessary that the situations are in their basic 


framework, i.e., in the problem they involve, 
similar, in order for the response to be ap- 
propriate. But in moving from the situation 
within the parable to the response within the 
parable, from this to the hearer’s response 
and thus to his situation, the interpretation 
drops the details of the parable’s situation, 
carrying through to the discussion of the 
hearer’s situation only such indispensable 
formal traits as are constitutive to the prob- 
lem and therefore carried in the response 
through the narrows of the tertiunm com- 
parationis. The parables will therefore by the 
very nature of the artistic form provide us 
with a correct response to a situation whose 
historical pole is completely devoid of con- 
crete historical details. Yet it would be mis- 
leading to describe the hearer’s situation as 
abstract. One of the indispensable constitu- 
tive elements of the problem is that the hearer 
stands in a concrete situation between his- 
tory and hope, whose historical details never- 
theless cannot be communicated by means of 
parables. Yet even where the precise occa- 
sion, audience, and therefore point of a par- 


able may be difficult to establish, the theologi- 
cal situation in its significant formal outlines 
may be clearly established by analysis of the 
relevant parables. 


III 


The parables of the mustard seed (Mk. 
4,30-32 and parr.) and of the leaven (Mt. 
13,33 and par.) picture a situation not simply 
characterized by a word prophesying the fu- 
ture, but by a past event which prophecies a 
future event. Nor do we have in either par- 
able a continuous narration, but rather a 
story reduced to the two decisive events de- 
termining the limits and the characterization 
of the situation described. The hearer identi- 
fies himself chronologically with the time 
between the two points, the paradoxical situ- 
ation of living upon the basis of a past event 
which is prophetic of a future event. One is 
caught up in the midst of a process, a move- 
ment from initiation to consummation, and 
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it is only on the background of this situation 
of transition that the particular problem of 
the parable becomes evident: the dispropor- 
tion of the two poles. The size of the shrub 
is extraordinary only in comparison with its 
» seed. “All” the dough seems considerable 
| only in comparison to the bit of leaven 
“hidden” in the dough. Thus it is the claim 
) of a historical point of departure for the not- 
yet-historical which sharpens the sensitivity 
for the otherness of the prophesied future 
event, i.e., for its non-historicity. Thus the 
point of the parable is not simply to stress the 
size of the kingdom; the Jews were long 
since capable of descriptions of fantastic pro- 
portions. It is rather the situation of believ- 
ing in the kingdom on the basis of some his- 
torical event, which, though perhaps not in- 
significant, is out of all proportion to the 
greatness of the awaited kingdom. The af- 
firmation that an historical event sets off the 
reign and thus in some way is the key to it 
must be maintained in tension to insight into 
the incommensurability of history and God’s 
reign. Thus the paradoxicalness of the be- 
liever’s situation between the two events is 
aptly illustrated, with the intent of confirm- 
ing him in his decision to bear the tension in 
faith. 

The parables of the hidden treasure and 
the pearl of great price (Mt. 13,44-46) por- 
tray the exultation and resultant radical ac- 
tion instigated by an unexpected discovery. 
The utterance of the parable does not itself 
correspond to the act of discovery ; rather the 
point of attachment to the story is the situa- 
tion of having already made the discovery 
and now reacting accordingly. Perplexed as 
to whether he should react to his own situa- 
tion with a radicality commensurate to its 
proportions, the hearer is here exhorted to 
take it as seriously as did the peasant or the 
merchant, i.e., to make it the determining 
factor in his life. The parable is thus the 
clarification for the hearer of a pre-existent 
situation corresponding to the parable’s sit- 
uation delimited temporally by the initial dis- 


covery and by the legal acquisition of the 
treasure. In view of the exceptional nature of 
of the situation the parable tells of the rela- 
tivizing for the farmer or merchant of all 
antecedent values and the absolutizing of but 
one good: a treasure which—if he but dares 
it—will elevate him to a higher level of ma- 
terial existence, making what he has lost of 
no significance. Jesus, in thus characterizing 
action in that situation, is calling for his 
hearers to recognize in their situation noth- 
ing less than the call of God. Such a situation 
calling for decision of absolute, divine pro- 
portions is none the less a historical situation, 
in which they now find themselves because 
of an antecedent historical event. Jesus is 
speaking of God in their history and calling 
for a response corresponding to the radicality 
of a farmer who risks his homestead or a 
merchant who risks all his capital to take ad- 
vantage of a great opportunity. Such is the 
example Jesus gives his disciples as to how 
to react to a situation characterized by the 
prophetic presence of the non-historical in 
history. 

Yet the reality of such abnormal times— 
prophetic history laden with God—can hardly 
be fully grasped in all its limitless implica- 
tions and consequences—whence the indis- 
pensability of the parable to proclaim the 
meaning of the history. It lies in the very 
nature of what Jesus had to say that it must 
be said again and again; not that it is a re- 
vealed truth needing logical development or 
a system needing perfection, but that it is a 
revelation of the nature of one’s existence 
which cannot be fully verified objectively but 
must be grasped in decision, for which preach- 
ing must constantly call. To understand the 
parables is to understand this as their basic 
function. 

The parable of the unjust steward (Lk. 
16,1-7) presents a situation delimited tem- 
porally by the steward being given notice, 
and by his actual dismissal. The terms proph- 
ecy and fulfillment almost force themselves 
upon us. His action is exemplary in that he 
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takes seriously (thus the commentary cor- 
rectly vs.8: dpovipws) the abnormality of his 
situation characterized by doing the same ac- 
tivity as always, yet doing it in terms of a 
future when he will no longer do it. It is a 
period when his job and his unemployment 
so to speak overlap. Living in history, one 
should act in terms of unambiguous non-his- 
tory, for the not-yet-historical consummation 
has, at least as far as its existential implica- 
tions are concerned, come to overlap the 
historical. The monotony with which the par- 
ables have repeated this basic pattern is strik- 
ing. 

The parable of the (marriage) feast (Mt. 
22,1-10; Lk. 14,16-24), when distinguished 
from the allegorical accretions, presents a 
situation delimited by the preparing of the 
feast and the actual feasting. The emphasis 
upon the fact that the feast was already pre- 
pared is necessary because it is this fact which 
creates a situation in which such extreme 
measures are taken: the feast is there, and 
someone must eat it. The preparation of the 
meal brings things to a head, introducing a 
situation of crisis and setting off the action 
of the narrative. This inherent logic produc- 
ing the point of the parable presupposes a sit- 
uation on the part of the hearers where such 
logic fits, i.e., where a situation formally 
analogous exists. Historical occurrence has 
produced an unstable situation which must 
inevitably be resolved. The world is preg- 
nant. The message of the parable does not 
hang simply from the prospect of a non-his- 
torical consummation of history, a prospect 
which would not for Jewish thinking justify 
measures of such unusual dimensions as here 
portrayed. Rather the cogency of the exhor- 
tation lies in the pressure imposed by an his- 
torical event creating a situation of higher 
tension than that imposed on a culture by a 
general eschatological orientation. The key 
to the action lies in the terminus a quo more 
than in the terminus ad quem of the situation 
—although of course the former cannot exist 
without the latter. 


The parable of the cloud and the south 
wind (Lk. 12,54-56; cf. also Mk. 13,28 and 
parr.) is particularly precise in that it in- 
cludes an authentic interpretation as an in- 
tegral part of the saying. The fact of a cloud 
in the west or of a south wind is prophetic of 
rain or heat, and the person who recognizes 
the situation in which he is placed by the 
prophetic event of nature (1d mpdowmov ris 
yijs xal rod ovpavod) is contrasted to the per- 
son who fails to recognize the situation (6 
xatpos obros ) in which he is placed by the pro- 
phetic event of history. The designation of 
the persons involved as imoxpirai only ac- 
centuates the objectivity of the xaipés by im- 
plying that their conduct can only be ex- 
plained as the willful and inexcusable 
ignoring of the present situation. The pur- 
pose of the, parable is to compel attention to 
the prophetic historical situation and thereby 
to call forth the decision implied in the sit- 
uation. 

The parable of the sower (Mk. 4,3-9 and 
parr.) portrays not so much the act of sow- 
ing as the act of growing, which is certainly 
more a process than a single act, even if de- 
pendent upon the single act of sowing. Yet 
the parable does not present a continuous 
process of growth evolving into harvest, for 
precisely the supranatural proportions of the 
harvest--not to speak of the eschatological 
overtones in the concept of harvest which 
hint at the interpretation—set the growth 
process in all its ambiguity in sharp discon- 
tinuity to the clear-cut blessing of the harvest. 
The relative better and worse of history, its 
apparent inconclusiveness, its “waste,” the 
“hiddenness” of its hope could hardly be 
more aptly described than in the four “case 
histories” sketched for us here, so as to make 
one sense all the more strongly the miracle 
of the harvest. The discontinuity is also ac- 
centuated by the point in the parable with 
which the hearer identifies himself. He does 
not stand at the harvest looking back at the 
growing season which, because of the short- § 
ening thereby imposed on the perspective, 
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would seem unified and inevitable. Rather he 
identifies himself with mid-season. Since such 
a self-identification is called for by the par- 
able, the hearer’s distinction between past 
and future is not a distinction arbitrarily im- 
posed upon the parable, but rather inherent 
in it as an important part of its existential 
meaning. From this self-identification with 
midseason the harvest can be seen only by 
means of prolepsis, and therefore the hoped- 
for dénouement seems all but excluded by the 
ambiguity of the progress of the season thus 
far. Thus the situation of the hearer as re- 
vealed by the parable is conditioned by the 
tension of two incongruous but yet related 
limits, the ambiguous but yet prophetic his- 
tory and its unambiguous and therefore in- 
comprehensible, unprovable fulfillment. The 
hearer is called upon to catch sight in history 
of the miraculously inevitable ; and this con- 
tradictio in adjecto is of the essence of the 
paradox of faith. 

The parable of the seed growing of itself 
(Mk. 4,26-29) sets in even sharper contrast 
the two terminal acts, separated as they are 
by a period of inactivity, thus reflecting a fine 
sensitivity to the gap separating the two, 
which hiatus however is bridged “he knows 
not how” by the continuity of prophecy and 
fulfillment. Man, constantly advancing with 
the present at the rim of history, steadies 
himself upon the past in order to project him- 
self into an ideal future, only to find the basis 
too low to support a reach so high, thereby 
shattering at the decisive moment the “proof 
of history” and leaving the future to come 
of itself (airéparos), he knows not how. Yet, 
insists Jesus, in one case (illustrated by 
means of a seed) the fulfillment is assured, 
though it remains the fulfillment of such a 
historical prophecy. And the situation por- 
trayed is not simply that of man bobbing 
along in the eternal present making a decision 
of despair based on nothing save nothingness 
itself and the resultant longing for a very 
junlikely something to come; rather the 
farmer takes comfort—this is the paradox 


involved in his inactivity—in what has been 
done. The seed is sown. The farmer is not 
irresponsible; rather he is waiting. This 
is the indispensable presupposition of the 
farmer’s present inaction, which alone makes 
it meaningful. It is this fait accompli which 
creates the farmer’s situation, and it is the 
existence of an analogous fait accompli at 
the source of the hearer’s situation which 
makes a call for decision first possible. 
The realization of the possibility by de- 
cision is not the historicizing of the time- 
lessly eternal or universally potential e.g. 
in human nature, nor is the situation 
timeless, abstract or “theoretical.” Rather 
the call for decision is a call for faith in 
the promise of history. Since the situation 
does not consist simply in anticipating a not- 
yet-historical event dominantly unambiguous 
in nature, but rather is based upon antecedent 
historical event, it should be, normally, 
conceived of as chronologically defined—not 
merely based upon but also subsequent to the 
terminus a quo—, and chronological order 
becomes a theological problem (cf. Rom. 
3,25f.). 

The parables of the weeds (Mt. 13,24-30) 
and of the drag-net (Mt. 13,47f.), like that 
of the sower, characterize the ambiguity of 
the growing season or the fishing expedition 
as the antithesis to the clear-cut distinction 
at the harvest. This antithesis, together with 
the temporal cleavage produced by the hearer 
identifying himself with the central period in 
the season, looking back upon the ambiguity 
and forward to the unambiguity, excludes 
any implication of gradual evolution and 
rather accentuates the hiatus between the his- 
torical and the non-historical. The antithesis 
is all but expressed in epistemological terms 
(cf. 1 Cor. 13,12), for it is the relativity or 
the ambiguity of the natural phenomena 
which is appealed to (vs. 29) as the necessity 
for the continuance—up to the harvest—of 
the unclarified situation. Yet the apparent 
similarity in the two kinds of sprouts does 
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not find its resolution in a monism of declar- 
ing the two after all one, but rather in the 
(at present unprovable) affirmation that the 
two are really two and will (in the future) 
be proven to be two. Such an ontology of 
hope is here basic. The certainty that there 
really are weeds in the field is to be main- 
tained in tension to the conviction that they 
are indistinguishable. This produces the par- 
able’s consequent exhortation to patience. 
This call for patience presupposes on the part 
of the hearer faith that one’s situation is 
characterized by unresolved dissonance. 
History is human, and man has no absolute 
norm with which to evaluate; the kingdom 
is God’s, and he will judge, whence the non- 
historicity, the unambiguity of the consum- 
mation. But these two aspects produce im- 
patience and call for such exhortation as this 
parable offers only when they are inter- 
twined. Only when history is held to have 
meaning, only when what God will then re- 
veal is seen to be the sense of history, not- 
withstanding the fact that during history that 
sense was obscure, only then does the ten- 


sion, the impatience involved in this parable 
arise. The unambiguous, absolute, non-his- 
torical norm is history’s norm. The ambigu- 
ity of history has not reduced history’s dual- 
ism to a relativistic monism, a meaningless 
and insipid study in gray; rather something 
has produced solid faith in a norm of history, 
necessitating the present parable and the pa- 
tience for which it calls. Thus this parable 
of patience presupposes the preceding par- 
ables of faith, building upon their conclusion: 
The ambiguity of history has as its correla- 
tive no ontological category of monism, but 
rather the existential category of decision, 
commitment. The ontological correlative to 
history is God’s reign, but this is a paradox- 
ical affirmation of faith, in that God’s reign 
is non-historical, unambiguous. The present 
parable goes one step further: Just as the 
Christian hope is an object of faith rather 
than demonstrable knowledge, just so it pro- 
duces patience rather than censoriousness. 
With an ontology of hope, Christianity can 
have only an epistemology of existential faith 
and an ethic of love. 
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The Natural Sources of Religion 


JOSEPH B. MOW* 


ELIGION is often identified by the 
educated mind today with that type 
of popular theology which holds that 

God is Santa Claus, that sin is sex, and that 
everybody will go to heaven except one’s own 
private enemies who can go to hell. Even 
the type of systematic theology that is aca- 
demically acceptable is frequently ignored on 
the grounds that it is an artificial and arbi- 
trary invention of such terms as God, Sin, 
Soul, and Immortality, which are not called 
for in the nature of things as we know them 
through the natural sciences. Some retrac- 
tions from a wholesale disregard of the reli- 
gious expressions in life have been made by 
anthropologists and historians who have dis- 
covered in their exact studies that all cul- 
tures actually do have religious practices and 
that as a matter of fact organized religion 
influences history. There is an inadequacy in 
even such a purely empirical and scientific 
study of religion, something observed by 
foremost thinkers who have attempted to 
be purely positive in studies in law or to be 
wholly empirical in sociology as well, and 
this shortcoming is the serious question as 
to the origin and validity of the presupposi- 
tions and hypotheses with which the facts 
are selected, and also according to the thesis 
of this paper, the incompetence of purely de- 


* Mr. Joseph B. Mow is a graduate student in 
the University of Chicago. He explains his purpose 
in this article as follows: “Most scholarly journals 
do so well in adding competent contributions to ob- 
scure portions of knowledge that there is a dearth 
of published material of sufficient simplicity and 
elementary quality to which one can point in an 
argument with those who scoff at religion. This 
paper is an attempt to base religion on the assump- 
tions which any scientistic student or professor 
holds, asking why there should be any religion 
at all. So while it is elementary, it can on occasion 
serve as a reading or reference article in intro- 
ductory courses in religion, I hope.” 


scriptive analysis to fully provide a construc- 
tive basis for one’s own personal philosophy 
of life. 

We come then to the question of why there 
should be any religion at all. Rather than at- 
tempting to describe universal facts in the 
world’s predominant religions, something 
which has often been done in different ways, 
we shall seek the sources within the consti- 
tution of man and the world which give rise 
to all religious expressions, in other histori- 
cal religions as well as in our own. 

Of course, religious notions are related to 
knowledge in all other disciplines, and re- 
ligious development can in some ways be 
measured as can progress in other fields of 
study by the fidelity to truth that is rendered 
after the process of relating theory to facts 
and then facts to theory is as complete as 
possible. Thus the modern mind is apt to use 
the sum of knowledge from other fields to 
help construct the assumptions with which 
it seeks the sources of its religious life. This 
study therefore touches on other categories 
than traditional religious ones to come to ob- 
servations on the role of religion. Before 
starting it is apparent that most attempts to 
list types of religions or the characteristic or 
even peculiar features of different religions 
are superficial and misleading. Rather the 
history of different religions all run a roughly 
similar course along corresponding lines, and 
religious thought parallels trends in philoso- 
phy. In the higher reaches of thought in re- 
cent decades the swing has been away from 
pure idealism toward some form of realism, 
whether pragmatism, empiricism, material- 
ism, neo-naturalism, historicism, or theistic 
realism, and from a dialectical understanding 
to an existential one. So also in the study of 
religion it has become more apparent that 
the true understanding of religion is the more 
real one, and less the ideal one, possible by 
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examining its history. One would therefore 
find the material for the following analysis in 
the history of religions, in the history of 
thought, and in the history of salvation. The 
natural sources of religious experience can 
be thus traced, without undue mechanistic 
implications, by acceptable standards of in- 
quiry within the historical process, irrespec- 
tive of the religious understanding that comes 
without conscious and studied effort to all 
men. These sources are customarily assumed 
without conscious examination, and are thus 
intrinsically a priori to any other religious 
inquiry. 

Much of the struggle to understand reli- 
gion occurs in the problem of defining the 
word “religion” itself. The etymological der- 
ivation is from the Latin “religio.” This has 
been interpreted as derived from “leg’”’ which 
means “to take up, gather, count, or observe” 
(i.e. to notice omens and heavenly signs), 
and also as derived from the root “lig” which 
means “to bind, a relationship” (with gods). 
We thus commonly understand religion to 
mean both an acknowledgment of and a re- 
lationship to Deity. A further recent defini- 
tion by Paul Tillich, “Religion is the ultimate 
concern for the Ultimate,”! expresses very 
well the prior nature of religious studies to 
all other studies, as we will find here, as well 
as the intrinsic demand by each individual 
for his own religious life notwithstanding any 
disaffected study. Many other famous defi- 
nitions of religion have been quoted from 
William James, Matthew Arnold, Immanuel 
Kant, John Dewey, and others, each of which 
emphasizes some one aspect such as the per- 
sonal, the moral, the social, the intellectual, 
or the ideal. But while understanding reli- 
gion as concerned with the ultimate meanings 
of life supersedes any of these definitions, it 
cannot embrace the entirety of life, and the 
problem is then posed as to where to draw 
the line between it and life. The essays of 
Bronislaw Malinowsky are helpful to us at 
this point where the distinction is made 
within primitive societies between magic, 
science, and religion.” Magic and science con- 


cern the profane, the former to manipulate 
the unknown and the latter to utilize the 
known, while religion concerns the sacred, in 
which relationship to the unknown is ex- 
pressed not by manipulation but by propitia- 
tion and obedience. Though limited, this dis- 
tinction ascribes a nature to man which 
gives rise to feelings of reverence and a re- 
ligious life apart from daily affairs. Putting 
these views together, we find that religion is 
the sphere in which man necessarily relates 
himself to ultimate meanings, that it has as- 
pects corresponding to life in all its aspects, 
and that it has a personal quality apart from 
the profane events of life nonetheless. 

We have posed the question of whether 
any religion at all is justified today, a defini- 
tion of religion, and an assumption that there 
are natural sources to religion else it would 
never have been expressed in any form. We 
come now to identifying briefly ten conditions 
of our nature which seem to bring forth what 
we consider to be religion. These sources, 
separate yet inter-related, each engenders a 
corresponding aspect to religion and are 
given to man by virtue of the fact that man is 
a conscious being whose existence is in the 
natural world. Let us note these ten sources 
and the aspects they call forth. 

The most elementary, and usually initial, 
feeling that is called religious is a person’s 
realization of his dependence on a power 
outside himself. Whether at the dawn of 
man’s consciousness of this limit to his own 
self-determination it was imputed to the sun, 
to fertility sources, to spirits, or to a parent 
or chief is but the outward manifestation of 
a universal realization. That man is born 
without his choosing onto the earth from 
which he receives his food and yet which 
threatens his life is condition enough to make 
feelings of dependence necessary to all normal 
beings. The search for understanding the 
final center of this power, for the source of 
all that is of good or ill for man, and thereby 
for the subsidiary loci of its effects on us is 
the search for the knowledge of God. The 
studies of Joachim Wach in the history of 
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religions has led him in this respect to note 
that all man’s gods are thought of as either 
many or as one, as either personal or imper- 
sonal, and as either far away or near at hand. 
Today modern godhood is attributed to the 
state, the boss, the wife, or even just mech- 
anistic nature by some persons. This feel- 
ing of dependence among primitive peoples 
has been the subject of discussions of mana 
and of the bull-roarer. For all men, the best 
statement of this universal religious experi- 
ence is that in Rudolf Otto’s The Idea of 
the Holy,’ where he calls it the sensus nu- 
minous. According to Otto, the two aspects 
to this sense of awe are always the mysterium 
tremendum, or fear, and the mysterium fas- 
cinosum, or attraction. What every man thus 
reverences is not only subjectively demanded 
but objectively induced, and its source is con- 
sequently attributed with exhibiting both 
wrath and love. But while a feeling of finite- 
ness is universally called for, and is some- 
times the only aspect attributed to religion, it 
is definitely not all that makes for the re- 
ligious life of man. 

A second source, more inside man than 
outside, is what becomes an obligation to him 
by virtue of his consciousness of a certain 
extent of self-determination, and conse- 
quently his need to understand life, and di- 
rection in the future. This is the propensity 
of each individual to identify, consciously or 
unconsciously, the ultimate meaning, pur- 
pose, and concern of his life. A frequent 
charge against the modern man, if he is a hu- 
manist, is that where he has repressed his 
natural feeling of dependence in response to 
the first natural source of religion and has 
made man god, the proof of his religious na- 
ture notwithstanding is that he has an ulti- 
mate desire to be happy with his family, to 
get wealth, to gain fame, or to “get ahead.” 
While there are few who may consciously 
collate their desires into an integrated goal 
or explicit philosophy of life, this relation to 
ultimate purpose is that part of man’s life 
which he himself can order, and is religious 
both by definition and by virtue of the neces- 


sary relation between what he must identify 
as the ultimate purpose of his life and what 
he identifies as god. The popularity of Ed- 
ward R. Murrow’s radio program “This I 
Believe,” is evidence of the search by think- 
ing people for some formula that gives mean- 
ing to existence and reason to continue it, 
which these people usually find outside the 
teachings of organized religion. The source 
is natural and universal, and necessarily gives 
rise to expressions of many varieties notwith- 
standing the experience and teachings of the 
organized religions. 

A third source is in a sense a corollary and 
in another sense a basic presupposition to all 
other sources. This is the natural effort man 
makes to answer the questions of what is the 
nature, the origin, and the destiny of the 
world. Here the sum of his knowledge of the 
earth, the universe, and history given him 
today by the natural and social sciences is 
involved, and casts on what might be purely 
objective science its original initiative and 
its entire meaning. But irrespective of the 
greatness or the paucity of any one man’s in- 
formation, each has some theory of the fea- 
tures of the cosmos-as-a-whole which he 
thinks affect him. It is not the only subject 
of religion as some may assume, and is dis- 
tinct from the first source in that it is purely 
intellectual and can be objective to a degree 
while the first aspect must have a feeling of 
ambiguity and entanglement. This under- 
standing of the outside world helps form a 
man’s apprehension of the power outside 
himself and of his goal but is a secondary 
source for formal religion in that the other 
sources must give rise to this inquiry in its 
relation to ultimates. The point in it is that 
each person must have an idea of the thing as 
a whole, his curiosity meanwhile directing 
him to its origin and its future, both for his 
search for his god and for his understanding 
of ultimate meaning. Those who say that the 
only function, and the inevitable weakness 
thereby of religion, is to accept on faith that 
which is not or cannot be known empirically 
err insofar as they do not realize that such 
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a definition of religion overlooks the prior 
claims of the first two sources of religion as 
well as the immediate need for a hypothesis 
upon which to act until science can learn all 
the truth of nature. The vital nature of this 
quest is most brilliantly expressed, on the 
other hand, in William Temple’s Nature, 
Man, and God,* in which it is argued that 
only a universe containing within its nature 
mind can give rise in its evolutionary proc- 
ess to our minds, which then demand a direct 
intimation of the quality of that Mind that 
brought ours forth. 

A similar question with a different dimen- 
sion is the effort of all men to understand 
themselves. The Nature and Destiny of 
Man, as Reinhold Niebuhr entitles his re- 
assertion of the creatureliness of man is a 
theme in all religions as is popular psy- 
chology and gossip the subject of many parlor 
and backyard conversations. The integral re- 
lation of selfhood to religion obviously is that 
religion concerns man, that knowing ulti- 
mate purpose and concern depends on the 
understanding of man, and that we come to 
the realization that even with ourselves there 
are forces beyond our own conscious wilful 
control. The schools of psychology today an- 
alyze behavior, test personality traits, delve 
into the depths of the sub-conscious, and see 
that we act on the whole according to our 
self-perception. This information is impor- 
tant and proves we need to know ourselves, 
but our nature demands in addition an 
understanding that accounts for the very cre- 
ation of consciousness, that has an interpre- 
tation of man’s sense of truth, justice, beauty, 
and duty, that relates to his conscious life the 
needs mentioned for personal attachment to 
something outside himself and for meaning, 
that makes intelligible the inexplicable cases 
of extra-sensory perception, and that pro- 
vides resources to fully cure one of anxiety 
and guilt. That man is thus a problem to 
himself is the fourth source of religion and 
it requires an aspect to religious life other 
than an intellectual understanding of nature, 
simple feelings of awe, and a mute search for 


ultimate purpose. It is also not itself the full 
compass of religion, but it does arise from 
natural sources and is necessarily expressed 
in religion in relation to all other aspects of 
religious help. 

The fifth source within the natural con- 
stitution of man for his religion is the neces- 
sity for him to make simple decisions. The 
choices one makes by virtue of his freedom 
of will are not capricious, for what one does 
is either caused by his physiological and psy- 
chological nature or it is a problem the solu- 
tion of which is consciously elected in accord- 
ance with some value system. Religion im- 
pinges on this apparently amoral realm in that 
from ultimate meanings are derived all pen- 
ultimate value systems, and in that prelim- 
inary minor decisions are means that shape 
eventual major ends. Those religions of Asia 
and Africa that state that all life is sacred are 
in this respect nearer to religious truth than 
the Western attempt to compartmentalize re- 
ligion into secondary curricula or detached 
exercises. The reassertion of the natural 
source here is recovered today by the philo- 
sophical existentialism of Sartre and others, 
who find that the choices of the moment are 
the only and ultimate truths to life. Quite 
other than the demand for eventual goal then 
is the presentation of man with the necessity 
of choice, giving rise to this separate source 
which affirms that personal and bodily habits, 
as also vocational choices, official policy de- 
cisions, and all seemingly irrelevant acts, 
have religious meaning. 

Where this question of what is “the way” 
of life as presented for our decisions becomes 
confused and controversial is in the area of 
the relations with other men. Man is a social 
animal, is heir to history and culture, and 
must live in community, and this gives rise 
to the question as to how to get along with 
other individuals and communities. What we 
learn of methods of meeting and dealing with 
people, and the norms we seek to have ac- 
cepted as a basis for ordering community life 
is the sphere of the study of ethics. An un- 
ethical person happens to be a social renegade 
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who places himself in danger of community 
retaliation and an anti-social person is a de- 
formed personality ; but these cases and the 
ethical questions involved are necessarily 
concerned with our definition of religion 
since society is a power outside ourselves, it 
composes part of our understanding of the 
world and history, by our nature it partakes 
of the ultimate meaning of our individual 
lives, our decisions are affected by it, and 
other persons like one’s self are its substance. 
Ethics cannot therefore be separated from 
religion. The ordering of society, informally 
and institutionally, depends on values of jus- 
tice, honesty, ducy, freedom, authority, and 
mercy, and its activity follows from forces of 
power, material acquisition, and love. An in- 
dividual can meet another and contract with 
him, use him, or serve him; he can repay 
injury with unlimited revenge, with an equiv- 
alent injury, with flight, or with an act that 
overcomes the guilt of the injury and re- 
stores human relations. Norms of conduct, or 
laws, can be dictated by the family, a primary 
community, or by a governing authority in 
tribe or nation in order to protect life, the 


: family, property, and the public order and 


welfare. And one can seek to form the stand- 
ards of comfort, beauty, and congeniality of 
the social groups of which he is a member. 
Deviations of these standards, these norms, 
these means of dealing with people, from the 
ultimate values by which society is ordered 
creates social problems which require solu- 
tion. All these subjects are the substance of 
social ethics and all are relevant to religious 
ultimacy by virtue of being a natural aspect, 
the sixth, that we have located. All history, 
past, present and future, is the stage on which 
all the forms of expression of this universal 
human problem are manifest. 

Now almost all formal statements of the 
content of religion include man’s relation to 
his god and his ethical teachings; yet there 
are more conditions given to man’s existence 
which although overlooked are integral to 
religion. Our seventh source of religious life 
accordingly is the fact of suffering. Suffering 
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as we understand it is the pain inflicted by a 
natural event that causes physical injury or 
sickness in life; it is the frustration of the 
plans made to attain some ultimate purposes 
by unforeseen circumstances or by some de- 
liberate thwarting caused by another indi- 
vidual or group; it is the feeling of meaning- 
lessness and hopelessness among those who 
do not know the ultimates in religion and who 
thereby cannot overcome anxiety to the point 
of efficient decision-making ; and it is the per- 
sonal brokenness that is the guilt consequent 
to injury done another person or that is de- 
liberate alienation from what one is attached 
to. Religion must answer to the meaning of 
each of these types of suffering and must 
enable one to meet them in themselves in 
terms of their ultimate cause, one’s goals, 
what to do in the face of them, and how to 
overcome and avoid them. The most reveal- 
ing comparison of religions is not so much 
their varying conceptions of God or man or 
of ethics, but more so of when the chips are 
down what they say to suffering. The Hindu 
must take suffering in the hope that by good 
caste-behavior the next world will be kinder ; 
the Moslem must endure pain in the knowl- 
edge that all that is required of him is obedi- 
ence to Allah and his commands; the Zo- 
roastrian meets suffering as if fighting evil 
from Satan in the knowledge that in the end 
Mazda will be victorious; the Confucian, 
claiming an ethical philosophy and not a re- 
ligion other than that of the ancients, has no 
teaching regarding suffering at all; the 
Buddhist has Four Noble Truths all of which 
concern suffering, and which teach that suf- 
fering is to be overcome by a rigid discipline 
through which one finally has no more de- 
sires and consequently no more frustration, 
or Nirvana; the Christian knows that in 
suffering he comes to better understand the 
ultimates of life and that even when the inno- 
cent suffer there is expiation of guilt. The 
study of religion and life thus indicate that a 
religion must be profoundly relevant to the 
vital threats to man’s life. 

The eighth condition of man’s life that 
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gives rise to religious expression is the fact 
of death. The duty of religious interpreters 
is to prepare one for death, to interpret the 
meaning of life according to the fact of death, 
to give meaning to death in terms of the ul- 
timates of life, and to answer the question of 
life after death. Not only is death in the fu- 
ture for all, but man wonders about the 
destiny of the history of mankind, about the 
meaning of eternity, and about how his own 
life will be judged. Often associated with re- 
ligions have been the occult practices of ora- 
cles, astrologers, numerologists, and other 
sooth-sayers who seek to answer man’s per- 
sistent wonder at what the future, before 
death and the end, holds; the highest tradi- 
tions of religious life in this respect are up- 
held by those prophets whom history has 
proved right in their foresight. Now science 
today is not as significantly different in its 
conclusions from these as it is significantly 
alike in seeking to assume this predictive 
function, proving only the persistence of our 
need to anticipate the future. But death it- 
self is an ineradicable fact for the individual 
who by vocation is scientist as also for the 
minister, and nothing in earthly attainment 
is quite as significant to the death moment as 
the meeting of it in understanding of its 
meaning. This religion alone provides. 

A disconcerting impression left by this 
enumeration of eight separate aspects to re- 
ligion all related to eight different problems 
of life must leave any person with a dis- 
jointed appreciation of what religion must 
be. It is in this centrifugal diversity that 
arises the need in man for totality, for a 
“one-package deal,” for a concept that uni- 
fies all thoughts in religion, and for one total 
experience that embraces all these aspects of 
religious life. That is why life includes awk- 
ward and uncalled for experiences that reli- 
gions call nirvana, initiation, salvation, or 
conversion. Such a feeling of integration of 
life comes when a person realizes on what 
he is ultimately dependent, what his purpose 
in life and death is in relation to that knowl- 
edge, what the whole nature and meaning 
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of the world and himself is therefrom, how 
he will decide what to do next for himself 
and in society in relation to that purpose, and 
how he will interpret and meet the suffering 
that must come to him in life. The teachings 
of yoga in India, for instance, prescribe dif- 
ferent paths of discipline by which one at- 
tains his own salvation: by deeds, by medi- 
tation, by personal physical control, or by 
love. But such salvation is partial, and un- 
satisfying when it omits any one of the natu- 
ral needs of man for any aspect of religious 
help we have located, and it is in the nature 
of religion that to have an intellectual answer 
to all religious questions without a total ex- 
perience of mind, emotions, will, and social 
recognition which makes it totally relevant to 
living leaves one dissatisfied and constitutes 
equally incomplete religion. Yet a subjective 
individual feeling of integration, or even an 
experience of conversion from one ideological 
way of life to another, is not in itself guaran- 
tee of a whole religion, for one can be ad- 
justed to a god that is not true, which is 
idolatry, or to a false purpose which may be 
temporarily satisfying but which must in the 
long run of history be self-defeating. Thus 
this ninth aspect of religion comes after the 
previous ones, though it is an equally natural 
desire and occurrence in human life. 

To this point the enumeration of the 
sources of religious life, and its aspects, is 
co-extensive with daily living—how we greet 
a friend, what we want when we are fifty, 
what we know on our death-bed, how we 
react in a crisis. All these needs religion must 
be able to meet on the spot. Practically speak- 
ing, though, time and attention must be set 
aside from daily life and devoted to religious 
life. There is independent need for specifically 
religious activity, a tenth source. This sep- 
arate religious life must re-orient one to his 
Creator, to his ultimate concerns, and re- 
interpret the stream of experience with the 
self, with society, with the world, with frus- 
tration, pain, guilt, and anxiety, with the 
possibility of death, in the light of the Ulti- 
mate. This is called worship, where the ex- 
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perience of conversion is renewed and life 
can again be met in its wholeness from a po- 
sition of its mastery. A study of the devo- 
tional practices of mankind reveals many ex- 
pressions, including living sacrifices, fire- 
burning, reading religious writings, prayer, 
purification by water, ancestor-reverence, 
singing, art, and dance. These rites and 
others are well documented in Evelyn Un- 
derhill’s book on Worship.* By the use of 
symbolism, tradition, and personification, 
these religious services recreate, apart from 
life, its meaning in life. They often have 
ceremony to interpret and mark the vital 
events—birth, marriage, death. Yet religion, 
as that part of life that orders the rest of life 
still has its own needs that produce itself, 
contrary to either the idea that religion is 
only one separate activity undergone on one 
day of the week or the idea that life can be 
lived well without periodical reorientation by 
conscious direction. This becomes apparent 
to one after he apprehends Ultimate Reality 
when he finds that purpose in life must in 
great measure be to be in harmony with that 
Supreme Being, and worship becomes, rather 
than a means to an end outside itself, an end 
itself to which outside life is directed, includ- 
ing in its forms the expression of the activi- 
ties required by the sources of religion and 
relating all the subsidiary aspects to the Ul- 
timate. Thus this final source of religion is 
that part of life which must in itself be purely 
religious and is so for all men, even for the 
one who re-orients his thoughts around the 
evening newspaper, pipe in mouth, and wor- 
ships at the hearth-fires of earthly success. 
There are then given in the nature of man 
certain conditions which give rise to these 
ten aspects of religion. The sensus numinous 
seeks God, the need for ultimate purpose 
needs a hope, the necessity to decide requires 
a way of life, problems in the world, the self 
and society challenge forth cosmology, psy- 
chology, and ethics, the inevitable experiences 
of suffering must be answered, the fact of 
death needs to be met, the whole self experi- 
ences a total integration in religious maturity, 


and time and temperament must have a place 
apart for devotion. These sources are in life 
and religion arises from them. 

Our analysis is an attempt to reassert the 
essential role of religion, a definition seeking 
to be relevant to all life and thought, and an 
effort to reclaim the formal study of religion. 
It is also one structure for an appraisal of 
different historical religions for their under- 
standing and systematic portrayal; it is an 
indication of the paramount questions which 
must be answered in the educational process 
to enable mature youth to cope with the 
work-a-day world to their religious satisfac- 
tion; it is an implicit guide for the ministra- 
tions of those in the profession of meeting 
the religious needs of communities of faith ; 
and it is a framework for the constructive 
thought each man must himself undergo in 
his religious life. In the last analysis each one 
must choose a religion and must have criteria 
on which he can base his choice with assur- 
ance of being right, irrespective of all past 
religious claims; such criteria are suggested 
here. Some aspects of religion which are pop- 
ularly forgotten or which are studiously de- 
emphasized are included from this perspec- 
tive. We assume that religion is real and that 
it is intrinsically the primary activity of man’s 
total conscious being. Thus no man escapes it 
but can only face it, and it alone when fully 
matured can enable one to have that life that 
is abundant and invincible. 
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Religious Differences and the Study of 
Religions 


DAVID G. BRADLEY* 


HE dominant mood of writers in the 
field of history of religions is at 
present one of tolerance. The usual 
emphasis of books in this field is upon the ob- 
vious and important similarities to be found 
between the teachings of the great religious 
systems of our day. Typical recent titles 
which illustrate this are World Faith by Ruth 
Cranston, and David Rhys Williams’ volume, 
World Religions and the Hope for Peace. 
This point of view stresses that the great 
founders and teachers of religions uniformly 
have taught brotherly love and cooperation. 
Religious persecutions and wars are pointed 
to as terrible examples of man’s selfish ac- 
tions which are contrary to the true message 
of all great religions. We are even told that 
the present chaos in world affairs would be 
greatly reduced if men only would recognize 
the basic similarity of all religions, play down 
any exclusive claim to truth, and work in the 
direction of a world faith which will meet the 
religious needs of all and serve to bind hu- 
manity together into a true brotherhood. 
This position is advocated by enthusiasts 
all over the civilized world and it must be 
admitted that there is much to be said for 
its claim that all religions have much in com- 
mon. Sociological considerations help us to 
see some of the reasons why all great reli- 
gions have common elements such as a “ten 
commandments.” We know that no society 
could exist in any stable form were there 
not prohibitions against such antisocial ac- 
tions as murder, sexual irregularities, per- 
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jury, stealing, patricide, etc. This close 
agreement in many of the ethical teachings 
of different religions is matched by the uni- 
versal and distinctively human trait of wor- 
ship. It is understood that no society exists 
without some concern for an unseen world, 
be it of spirits, one God, trans-human values, 
or perhaps, dialectical materialism. The wor- 
ship of supernatural forces and appeals to 
these forces for saving help are characteristic 
of all human societies. 

It is also true that in outward appearance 
men of different faiths appear to live their 
lives in so similar a manner that one wonders 
how important these differences of religious 
belief might really be. Thus if one thinks of 
four men living in the same city block in, let 
us say, Honolulu, and working at the same 
or similar jobs, we would have difficulty 
telling them apart except in terms of their 
religious beliefs. A Buddhist, Confucianist, 
Moslem and Christian living side by side 
might each eat the same breakfast, ride the 
same bus, read the same paper and buy the 
same make of television with his hard-earned 
wages. Each would pay his taxes and be a 
decent citizen even though such divergent 
faiths were subscribed to. Since this is true, 
why not, say our advocates of tolerance, lay 
aside our beliefs which so often divide us, and 
stress ethical living which is the true heart 
and goal of all great religions. 

From this point of view the key to the 
world’s problems would appear to be to 
arrive at an understanding of the beliefs and 
thoughts of others. If the New England 
Yankee businessman and the Texas cattle 
rancher really could get to know one another 
their traditional and stereotyped antipathies 
would disappear. The isolationist Iowan and 
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the cosmopolitan Parisian would cease their 
secondhand bickering if they only under- 
stood what the other person really thought 
and felt. So much the more, in religion, if 
Gautama and Jesus both taught selfless and 
universal love for all men, would not the 
spread of the knowledge and understanding 
of such universal truth lead the world to 
mutual understanding and cooperation ? 

Although one is willing to grant a great 
deal, especially in theory, to the above posi- 
tion, we find it necessary to raise serious 
questions concerning the validity of this point 
of view as an accurate and adequate approach 
to the understanding of other religions. In the 
area of politics, which has fully as bloody a 
record as religion, both the communist and 
the fascist claim to have the only solution for 
the world’s problems, and each is trying to 
unify the world on the basis of his under- 
standing of the nature of man, and of the 
world’s problems. Would one who wants the 
Christian and the Buddhist to lay aside their 
differences maintain that it makes no differ- 
ence whether one is fascist or communist ? 
In the United States, Republicans and Demo- 
crats, advocates of socialized medicine, states 
rightists and many other political and eco- 
nomic groups loudly proclaim their positions. 
Does none of these make any real difference 
to its advocates’? And if it really does matter 
in the areas of politics and economics which 
side a man takes, should it not matter all the 
more in the area of religion which is con- 
cerned with the ultimate questions about life 
and death, the ultimate meaning of a man’s 
life ? 

The great religious teachers of history all 
sought to furnish answers to these crucial 
questions of life—Who am I? Why am I 
here? Where am I going? The manner in 
which each religion poses these questions and 
the answers which it advocates affect in a 
basic way the daily decisions and the meaning 
of the experiences with which the religious 
person is confronted. The following illustra- 
tion of an occurrence and its possible mean- 
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ing to different persons of various faiths is 
not usual, but it may serve to point up this 
fact. 

A story appeared in The Los Angeles 
Times back in the nineteen-thirties which 
told of the experience of the driver of a huge 
tractor-trailer on U. S. 99 near Bakersfield, 
California. The truck was heavily loaded 
with cases of goods and the driver was mak- 
ing good time. As he droned along in the 
summer heat he noticed a cardboard box 
lying in the middle of the road. The driver 
reported that it was his practice to run over 
such small obstacles with his dual wheels in 
order to crush them flat and thus remove a 
road hazard which might prove dangerous 
for a small car. He stated that he headed his 
truck for this particular carton in order to 
flatten it when suddenly, for no conscious 
reason, he swerved to one side, pulled off 
the highway, went back and turned the box 
over which he had thus capriciously spared. 
Inside the box was a two-year-old boy who 
had crawled out onto the busy highway. He 
had covered himself with the box and was 
letting the traffic roar past him. When asked 
why he had pulled off the highway instead of 
crushing the box the driver said something 
like, “I guess God was with me.” 

The driver’s answer would be echoed by 
millions of Americans as they read this story, 
yet strange as it may seem, hundreds of mil- 
lions of persons in other cultures, with a 
world view basically different from our bibli- 
cal tradition, would have entirely different 
reactions to this event. The Communist 
would probably say that it was simply chance 
or luck that this happened, unless he were to 
attribute an economic motivation to the 
driver and suggest that the latter had thought 
the case might contain a couple of dozen cans 
of beer. The Confucianist would be struck 
by the fact that it was a boy-child who was 
saved and reflect upon how much this must 
mean to the parents who needed him to ful- 
fill the necessary function of worshipping his 
ancestors (parents). A Hindu might point 
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out that the sparing of the boy was due to 
dharma, or to good karma (the accumulated 
total effect of one’s actions in this, and es- 
pecially previous, lives) on the part of both 
the driver and the boy. He might add that it 
made no real difference whether or not the 
child had been killed or spared, apart from 
the temporary grief of his parents if he had 
been run over, since this present existent is 
not real, but is only the appearance of a bad 
dream. 

The above illustrations and assumed inter- 
pretations on the part of adherents to various 
religious positions should serve to stress the 
fact that there are basic differences between 
the points of view of religions, and that pos- 
sibly these differences are significant rather 
than superficial. The position of this paper is 
that there are beliefs, or basic presupposi- 
tions, underlying each religion which are 
irreconcilable with those of another religion. 
We will seek to demonstrate this by discus- 
sing the basic world view of three of the more 
important of present day positions, that of 
biblical religion, the Hindu (with a glance at 
Buddhism) and the Confucianist. 

The Bible affirms certain things which 
may be stated in a minimal way as follows: 
There exists a God who has created this 
world. He also has created man and placed 
him in this world for a purpose. Whatever 
the vicissitudes of history, God is finally in 
control of things. This God, who has created 
the world and guides history for his purpose, 
will some day redeem or fulfill his purpose 
for man by destroying all rebellion against 
his will and creating a kingdom of God in 
which all men will serve and please Him. 

Note that the existence of God is assumed 
or affirmed, but neither argued nor proven in 
the Bible. This world is held to be real and 
man’s existence in it as divinely ordained. 
In this context a great variety of theologies 
and interpretations by Jew and Christian are 
found, but always on the basis of these ini- 
tial assumptions whose “truth” is affirmed, 
but never proved. 


The Hindu is, in many ways, one whose 
basic assumptions are at the other end of the 
spectrum from those of the Christian. The 
initial assumption is that life in this world— 
our fact of existence—is an evil thing. But 
existence in this world is only a small part of 
a series of continuing births and deaths. 
One’s soul is fated to transmigrate from life 
to life in this world by the influence of karma, 
the total and cumulative effect of all one’s 
deeds in all past existences. The goal of sal- 
vation is to escape from this meaningless 
cycle. This may be done in several ways, but 
essentially involves freeing the soul from 
bondage to the law of karma so that it may 
return to the Brahman-Atman, or World- 
soul, from whence it came at the beginning 
of its existences in this world. 

This statement of Hindu presuppositions 
is basically a summary of the axioms which 
underlie the position of the classic Upan- 
ishads of about 800 B.C., but they are true 
for the Bhagavad Gita, and the other basic 
Hindu Scriptures. They also are essential to 
an understanding of any of the three ways 
of salvation in present-day Hinduism, those 
of works, knowledge or faith. Buddhism also 
starts with essentially these same assump- 
tions, although the goal of nirvana, which to 
the Hindu connotes union with the World- 
Soul, here means essentially extinction of 
desire or even of self. 

In China the basic position of Confucian- 
ism is, once again, radically different from 
that of India. The underlying axioms are far 
more pragmatic and world affirming than 
those of Hinduism, and far less concerned 
with an idea of God and revelation than is the 
Bible. This empirical world is taken for 
granted as a natural expression of cosmic 
forces which are impersonal, but whose work- 
ings are good because they are natural. Man 
can know what to believe and how to live the 
best possible life in this world if he but 
studies the way of the ancient heroes and 
sage kings of China’s mythical golden age. 
Confucius called himself a transmitter of 
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ancient truths rather than an originator, and 
his goal was to develop the ideal man in the 
perfect society by getting men to imitate the 
past. His concept of the ideal man, the Chitin 
Tze—literally, son of the princes—is that of 
the man who knows and does the ways of the 
ancients. 

Here are three important world views 
stated somewhat crassly and in such a man- 
ner that an expert, or an adherent of any one 
faith might complain that his position was 
unfairly stated simply because “there is a lot 
more to it than you are saying.” Yet it seems 
fair to state that the initial assumptions, the 
basic axioms of each of these world views, are 
irreconcilable with those of the others. Either 
there is a God who makes a difference in the 
history of man, or there is not. Either this 
world is real in the sense that both western 
and Chinese man seem to affirm, or it is 
maya, illusory, as the Hindu affirms—or 
rather, you can not have it both ways at once 
without mental gymnastics that would turn 
one into a spiritual tumbleweed. 

Contemporary theologians and historians 
agree, on the whole, in pointing out the sub- 
jective nature of man’s attempts to under- 
stand meanings in the area of human rela- 
tionships. Not only oneself, but other per- 
sons, cultures, religions, and history itself, 
are all shown to be understood subjectively 
as one seeks to select and interpret data in 
these areas. Thus one might ask who could 
write an unbiased biography of Joseph Stalin 
—now that his subjective autobiography is 
no longer to be written. Could a Russian do 
so without interjecting his own feelings, pro 
or con, into his interpretation? Could the 
Pope, or Winston Churchill? Swell the list 
and find the man who is able to disabuse him- 
self of his own presuppositions and feelings 
and could recover the facts and interpret 
them so that communist and non-communist 
alike will be pleased and satisfied with the 
results. In the field of religious thought this 
dream of objectivity is not even remotely to 
be achieved, at least in terms of finding a 


starting point for interpretation upon which 
members of all religions could agree. This 
must be said even for such an admirable text 
as that by John B. Noss, Man’s Religions 
(Macmillan), which could not fairly be ac- 
cused of conscious bias or a dogmatic ap- 
proach, yet which views the world’s religions 
from the standpoint of a western philosopher. 
In this volume the questions asked concern- 
ing the various faiths, which same questions 
pretty much determine the answers given, 
are mostly those of western rationalism and 
philosophic inquiry. 

Can we really understand the world-denial 
of the Hindu which is the basis of the Hindu 
closed system of thought and in whose frame- 
work the caste system, and all the other as- 
pects of Hindu life are lived and experi- 
enced? For centuries Christian missionaries 
have pointed out to Hindus the shortcom- 
ings and weaknesses of Hindu pessimism 
from the Christian point of view with rela- 
tively meager results in terms of converts. 
Even Hindu women, who should “have noth- 
ing to lose but their chains,” seem little con- 
cerned about their unfortunate plight as seen 
through the eyes of a Christian. The Chinese 
concept of Yang and Yin, which is the basis 
for the avowed superiority of men over 
women, seems primitive to many of us. But 
should not these and many other similar facts 
really help us to see that each religious sys- 
tem makes mutually exclusive claims and of- 
fers divergent solutions to the problem of the 
meaning of life? 

No one has been able to explain adequately 
why these divergent views, based on such 
radically different assertions, came into ex- 
istence. Yet this lack of agreement between 
systems of thought has plagued man through- 
out his entire history. Men never have been 
too successful in their attempts to get others 
to agree with them upon the dogmas of re- 
ligious faith. The Christian cannot, as such, 
prove the existence of God to the non-be- 
liever. The Hindu belief in pre-existence in 
a former earthly life and his doctrine of the 
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transmigration of souls leaves most of us un- 
convinced. The Confucian idealization of the 
“golden age” would not arouse the enthusi- 
asm of the average American. 

In the August 23, 1952 edition of the New 
Yorker magazine the editors reported an in- 
terview with Dr. Kurt Godel of the Institute 
for Advanced Study at Princeton. This in- 
terview concerned the awarding to Dr. Godel 
of an honorary Doctor of Science degree by 
Harvard. The citation read, “Discoverer of 
the most significant mathematical truth of 
this century, incomprehensible to laymen, 
revolutionary for philosophers and logicians.” 
In reporting the interview the New Yorker 
stated : 


. .. Dr. Gédel explained that what Harvard had 
been referring to was his work in proving that 
mathematics is inexhaustible. “Which means,” he 
said, pronouncing the words slowly, “that for any 
well-defined system of mathematical axioms there 
exist mathematical questions that cannot be settled 
on the basis of these axioms. Clear?” We said we 
thought we had it, and he continued. “The signif- 
icance of the findings lies in the philosophical ques- 
tions they imply. Now, look: Since mathematics is 
inexhaustible, two alternatives are possible. Either 
the human mind itself is inexhaustible or the hu- 
man mind falls short of mathematics—that is, there 
exist clear-cut mathematical ‘yes or no’ questions 
which will be forever undecidable for human be- 
ings.” 


I have heard of no great crisis in philoso- 
phy over the findings of Prof. Godel, but 
the above statement does appear to help 
strengthen the logic of the position advo- 
cated in this paper. Laying aside the claims 
to revealed truth found in many religions 
and following the approach of human reason 
and logic which is used by the proponents of 
a world faith, we have attempted to show that 
different religions are based upon different 
sets of axioms which are used to explain the 
meaning of life in each of these religious sys- 
tems. It also is to be noted that each religion 
has certain embarrassing problems in connec- 
tion with its world view, quite apparent to 
outsiders, the answers to which may satisfy 
the adherent to the religion, but usually fail 


to convince the skeptic. In Christianity one 
is stuck with the affirmation that there is one 
true God who has created the world. Our 
best theologians tell us that it is fruitless to 
attempt to prove the existence of God even 
though we need to make consistent sense in 
demonstrating, from our point of view, that 
belief in God is true for us. But belief in a 
creator God also carries with it the problem 
of evil, of why a good God can permit evil to 
exist in his creation. The only sound Chris- 
tian answer to this problem is one of faith, to 
trust God in the face of the fact of evil. In 
other words, we cannot settle certain ques- 
tions in Christianity logically on the basis of 
our axioms concerning God and his creation. 
So too we maintain that the Hindu is in- 
volved with certain unanswerable questions 
concerning such things as the apparent reality 
of this world of material things which he 
calls maya, or his axiom of pre-existence 
which, like the Christian view of God, is un- 
provable. 

If this be so how are we to study other 
religions so that we can understand the mean- 
ing of others’ faiths, can also help to create 
some measure of peace and brotherhood in 
our time? First of all, the usual notion of 
comparative religions has to be discarded, 
the notion that one can line up the ten or 
twelve living religions on a chart, examine 
each in turn, and arrive at some kind of in- 
ductive truth which will satisfy one concern- 
ing this problem. The Christian asks Chris- 
tian questions of Hinduism, the Hindu asks 
his own kind of questions about the biblical 
view of life, and so on. We must remind our- 
selves continually of the subjective and lim- 
ited nature of our ability to understand the 
religious position of a member of another 
faith. 

Immediately 


the question may arise, 
“Then, can truth be found?” The answer is 
that truth can be found only in the context 
of one’s faith, for truth in religion is convic- 
tion first of all, and not the result of a process 
of inductive logic. We are often reminded, 
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by proponents of the scientific search for 
truth, of Jesus’ word in John 8:32, “You 
shall know the truth and the truth shall make 
you free.” If this entire word is quoted, how- 
ever, we receive a far different meaning than 
the implication that the Christian is to seek 
truth as an abstract good wherever it may 
lead. What the Gospel here says is, “If you 
remain in my logos—my word—then you 
shall know the truth and the truth shall make 
you free.” And what is the Jogos in John ex- 
cept the basic axiom of his whole interpreta- 
tion of the Incarnation, that the Jogos had be- 
come flesh and dwelt among us in the person 
of Jesus, the Christ? 

The Hebrew word for faith is very instruc- 
tive in this connection. It is related to the 
word “amen” which means, let it be firm, or 
established. Faith can in this sense be inter- 
preted as meaning one’s standpoint, the firm 
place from which he views the world. If one 
stands within the circle of Christian faith he 
understands, from that standpoint, something 


of the meaning of the Christian axioms con- 
cerning God and his purpose for the world. 
The Buddhist, on the other hand, has his own 
circle of faith from within which he views or 
understands the meaning of his existence. 
Each can know something of the other’s cir- 
cle of understanding because of common hu- 
man sympathies, but it would be necessary to 
step outside of one’s own circle fully to un- 
derstand the faith of one who holds a differ- 
ent world-view, and this cannot be done. 

Let us then learn to stress in this connec- 
tion, not the obvious similarities, but the pro- 
found differences which exist between re- 
ligions. This could make a very positive con- 
tribution to world understanding because it 
would first of all help one to understand bet- 
ter the true nature of his own faith. If it also 
were to help us to take more seriously the 
bed-rock beliefs of those of other religions 
our sincere concern could not help but lead to 
better inter-communication and understand- 


ing. 
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Judaism, Distortion and Reality 
RABBI EPHRAIM FRISCH* 


N his recent book, Judaism and Chris- 
tianity, Dr. James Parkes pleads with 
Christian leaders to revise their preach- 

ing, services, and particularly their religious 
education in line with the findings of the 
newer research into the actual character of 
Pharisaic Judaism. He blames Christianity 
for the prejudice, persecution, and especially 
the anti-Semitism to which Jews have been 
subjected in the past and at present. “It can- 
not be said too often,” he asserts, “or too 
strongly that anti-Semitism is a Gentile, and 
pre-eminently, a Christian problem.”? And 
another Christian theologian, Prof. Conrad 
Henry Moehlman, in his The Christian-Jew- 
ish Tragedy, striking the same note of Chris- 
tian responsibility and self-reproach in rela- 
tion to the sufferings of Jewry, observes: 
“Our foremost Christian writers have traced 
the historical roots of Christianity to the He- 
brew prophets. . . . But they have failed to 
make reparation for Christian cruelty to the 
descendants of these prophets. And the 
tragic consequences may be summed up in 
four pernicious words: Inquisition, Holy 
Cross Day, Ghetto and Pogrom.” And he 
concludes this observation by quoting Prof. 
Horace Kallen: “Perhaps I am wrong, but 
to me, Christianity and anti-Semitism imply 
each other. Anti-Semitism is involved in the 
doctrine and discipline of the Christian sys- 
tem. To reject and condemn anti-Semitism 
requires a transmutation and revaluation of 
the Christian attitudes and teaching. For 
these impose anti-Semitism because of the 
status they assign the Jews in the mystery of 


* Rabbi, Congregation Anshe Emeth, Pine Bluff, 
Ark., 1904-1912; Temple Israel, Far Rockaway, 
N. Y., 1912-1915; Rabbi and Founder of The New 
Synagogue, New York City, 1915-1923; Temple 
Beth-El, San Antonio, Texas, 1923-1942, Rabbi 
Emeritus, 1942—, now residing at 610 W. 110th 
Street, New York City. 


the redemption. Jewry is given a central and 
devilish role in this mystery: and the Chris- 
tian generations first learn about Jews and 
Jewry as the ancestors of this role. They are 
the villains of the Drama of Salvation.’”? 

I was interested to read several years ago, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes’ description of how 
he became infected with these distorted no- 
tions. He describes his experience in his 
book of essays, Over the Teacups. “I grew 
up,” he wrote “inheriting the traditional 
idea that they (the Jews) were a race ly- 
ing under a curse for their obstinacy in re- 
fusing the Gospel. In the nurseries of old- 
fashioned Orthodoxy there was one religion 
in the world—one religion, and a multitude 
of detestable, literally damnable impositions, 
believed in by countless millions, who were 
doomed to perdition for so believing. The 
Jews were believers in one of these false re- 
ligions. It had been true once, but was now 
an abominable lie. . . .” 

In the Gospels and in Christian church lit- 
erature, with the exception of the material 
produced by liberal wings of Christianity, the 
Jews have been represented as willful and 
blind for having rejected Jesus with the re- 
sult of being subjected to prejudice, insult 
and persecution ever since. We Jews are 
happy to see a growing number of Christian 
church-literature writers, even among the 
more conservative sects, drop these accusa- 
tions or at least minimize them and go out of 
their way to attack prejudice against and mis- 
representation and persecution of Jews. As 
an outstanding example I mention a new 
book, Sunday School Fights Prejudice, by 
Mildred Eakin and Frank Eakin. 

In a perusal during the last eight years of 
at least a thousand textbooks, quarterlies and 
lesson sheets and teacher’s guides of virtually 
all of the Christian denominations (paren- 
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thetically, the Unitarian and Universalist 
texts are almost absolutely free of all bias and 
misrepresentation), I find great improve- 
ment in the contents in their treatment of 
Jews and Judaism. Many of the Protestant 
texts are deliberately written with this end 
in view, and the Catholics have been issuing 
a new Faith and Freedom series, directed 
by a Commission on American Citizenship, 
under the authority of the Catholic Univer- 
sity of America, Washington, D. C., pur- 
posely designed to bring about better rela- 
tions with and mutual understanding among 
Catholics, Protestants and Jews. 

But there is still much bad material left in 
many of these textbooks, some of it, quite 
shocking for the middle of the 20th century. 
I shall give a few examples. (As far as I 
know these texts are still in use. ) 


Catholic: 


“The history of the Jews is similar to what 
happened in the time of Christ. The Jews 
would not understand the spiritual kingdom 
promised by Christ; hence they rejected 
Him. On the cross He begged His Father to 
forgive them; but as a punishment for their 
sin in having rejected Him they are today 
wanderers on the earth, and will be to the 
end of time.” 


Protestant: 


1. General: “I know thy tribulation and 
thy poverty (but thou art rich) and thou art 
blasphemed by them that say they are Jews, 
and they are not but are a synagogue of 
Satan.’ 

2. Lutheran: “The Law shows us our sin 
and the wrath of God. The Gospel shows us 
our Savior and the Grace of God.’ 

3. Presbyterian, U.S.A.: “People who have 
been reared in the Christian faith, do not 
realize how hard it was for men to get close 
to God under the Mosaic system. He was a 
fearsome being. The marvelous thing that 
Jesus did in his teaching about God was to 
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help people see the Father whose heart was 

4. Presbyterian U.S.: “It was something 
entirely new for a Jewish person to have 
such thoughts (i.e. that God cares for other 
people, including enemies of the Jews). This 
sentence is found in a lesson “Jonah Learned 
a New Truth.”? 

5. Northern Baptist (American Baptist 
Convention): He (Jesus) often spoke 
sternly to these Pharisee teachers who actu- 
ally tried to make the troubled poor people 
think that God hated them and wanted noth- 
ing to do with them.® 

6. Methodist: A) “They (the ancient He- 
brews) thought their God was on their side— 
and their enemy always wrong. These Jews 
of long ago sound modern—don’t they?’ 
“They (the Hebrews) thought of God more 
as a God of thunder and lightning, stooping 
to hate and revenge, than a universal God in- 
terested in all people.’”® 

B) ‘The Jew was moral and upright in his 
family life and honest in his dealings with 
other members of his race, did not consider 
that ‘do unto others’ applied to non-Jews. 
Rather, he practiced the perverted version, 
‘Do unto others before they do you.’ ””?° 

%. Episcopalian: The following probably 
inadvertent but avoidable error in the Epis- 
copalian Sunday School lessons occurs now 
and then in the texts of other denominations : 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,” is 
listed as coming from St. Mark 12:31, in- 
stead of its original from Lev. 19 :18.14 

8. Christian (Disciples of Christ): “The 
old covenant which God established with the 
Hebrews was expressed in the Ten Com- 
mandments written upon tablets of stone. It 
was external and authoritarian. This type of 
religion loses its vitality and contact with the 
living God. It tends to become cold, dead, 
and a matter of keeping stereotyped forms 
and rules. . . . The letter of the law becomes 
more authoritarian than the spirit of its prin- 
ciples.” 

It is clear that the writer and other writers 
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of Sunday School texts are following the 
common technique of belittling Judaism of 
Jesus’ day to show its inferiority to Jesus’ 
teachings. I quote a distinguished Christian 
authority on the fairness of the use of this 
method, A. T. Olmstead, Professor of Ori- 
ental History at the University of Chicago, 
in his book, Jesus in the Light of History: 
“Too often we exalt Jesus’ teaching only to 
depreciate that of the rabbis. We wrong the 
Pharisees and we fail to do justice to Jesus 
himself, for of all the sects he was most in 
sympathy with the Pharisaic doctrine. Their 
piety was not simple ritualism, they took joy 
in observing the most minute prescriptions of 
the Mosaic Law. To realize their moral su- 
periority one need only contrast their sayings 
with the frigid letters of Seneca, or the pomp- 
ous, querulous correspondence of Apollo- 

9. Southern Baptist Convention: “Did you 
ever hear anyone say ‘I hate you?’ or, ‘I feel 
like killing you?’ Is it a sin to say these 
words? Under the law of Moses, No. Under 
the highest law of Jesus, Yes.”!* 

10. Congregational-Christian: A. “Jewish 
religion was a meticulous observance of rules, 
laws, commandments.”!® 

B. “Saul should not be too much blamed 
for his blindness, for he accepted what the re- 
ligious leaders of his nation taught him. 
They taught that God is a stern judge who 
can be satisfied only if men keep all his laws 
and who shows no mercy when they break 
the least of those laws. They did not teach 
the truth that was so central in all that Jesus 
said and did, namely, that God is a Father 
who loves us all even when we sin, and who is 
most pleased when we are so filled with love 
that we treat all men as brothers.”?® 


As I have already indicated, I am greatly 
heartened by many improvements in fairness 
and sympathy in the treatment of Judaism 
and its adherents on the part of most of the 
writers of the more recent church-school lit- 
erature. Several of them even give books 


and articles by Jews in their bibliographies. 
A few—still too few—list among their ref- 
erence books, the works of the great Chris- 
tian scholars I have cited. 

I have already indicated the many im- 
provements in Protestant texts dwelt on com- 
prehensively by Mildred and Frank Eakin in 
their new book, Sunday School Fights Preju- 
dice. There are also some indications that 
greater care will be exercised by writers of 
Catholic texts. 

The fairness and appreciation should not 
be a one-sided affair. Jewish writers should 
do justice to the noble teachings of Jesus and 
the subsequent great interpreters of Christi- 
anity. Claude G. Montefiore in his Synoptic 
Gospels*® and in his Outlines of Liberal Ju- 
daism'*® and Israel Abrahams in his Studies 
of Pharisaism and the Gospels’ and in his 
Judaism (in Religions, Ancient and Modern 
Series)*° and other Jewish authors have al- 
ready done so. I personally have used every 
opportunity to do so in speech as in writing. 
In my first pulpit, Temple Anshe Emeth, 
Pine Bluff, Ark., in the fourth year of my 
ministry, on Christmas night, 1908, which 
happened to fall on Friday night, I spoke at 
our Sabbath Eve service on “What the 
World Owes to Christianity,” which the 
Western Methodist, published in Little Rock 
and Oklahoma City, reproduced in its issue 
of Jan. 28, 1909. I also paid tribute to the 
Founder of Christianity and to noble Chris- 
tian teachings and personalities in a sympo- 
sium on religion with Clarence Darrow, ag- 
nostic, and spokesmen for Protestantism and 
Catholicism, held at the municipal Audito- 
rium in San Antonio, Texas, March 17, 
1931, and also in a sermon following that 
symposium, entitled ““The Attitude of Liberal 
Judaism to the New Testament and to the 
Master of Christianity,” soon after that, from 
my pulpit at Temple Beth-E], San Antonio, 
which was published in 1935. 

There is a beautiful legend in the ancient 
Hebrew literature, known as the Midrash, to 
the effect that when God was about to create 
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Adam, He sent His Messengers, the angels, 
to all the corners of the earth, with instruc- 
tions that each bring back a bit of soil, to be 
used in the making of the first man. When 
the angels returned, each with his clod of 
earth, the Lord, so the legend goes, assem- 
bled the bits of dust together, fashioned them 
into a man and breathed into him His spirit, 
and thus was created the father of the human 
race.?1 

I like to think that the Lord created the 
American thus. Here, under Providence, 
came men, and women from all the four cor- 
ners of the earth, people of all races and faiths, 
to start a new world, a world free from the 
conflicts and oppressions and frustrations of 
the old world. Here, from the very start, in 
the course of the centuries, they were blended 
and integrated together in the spirit and the 
patterns envisaged, by the prophets and seers 
who comprehended God’s supreme purpose 
and spoke in His name. The Founders of the 
Republic embodied that vision in those great 
documents, the Declaration of Independence 
and the Bill of Rights. We have, in addition, 
the great heritage of religion with its conse- 
cretion to personal integrity, to social right- 
eousness and brotherhood. We have at our 
disposal, therefore, the most superb material 
wherewith to create a beautiful symphony of 
life. A symphony is the product of many in- 
struments, beautiful and inspiring because 
of their variety, yet all contributing to the 
harmonized unity. In this symphony of man 
Christianity and Judaism, the Judeo-Chris- 
tian tradition or “The Voice of Jerusalem,” 
as Israel Zangwell designated it, are indis- 
pensable instruments and so are other reli- 
gions in their most inspiring themes. We 
must be true to ourselves but at the same 
time keep in perfect tune with the other per- 
formers, true to the needs of the whole or- 
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chestra discoursing the grand theme of the 
good society. 
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Research Abstracts 


PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGION (1954) 


JUDSON D. HOWARD AND PAUL E. JOHNSON 
Boston University 


I. GROUP EXPERIENCE 


The study of human behavior in groups is a far 
more recent emphasis than the study of the indi- 
vidual (personality) or in larger masses (society 
and culture). Yet it forms a most vital link between 
these two and is closest to the life we all know of 
face-to-face contact with people. The Church has 
long known its importance, particularly in the rec- 
ognition that where two or three are gathered to- 
gether, there is Christ’s spirit in a loving commu- 
nity of sustaining relationships. Thus studies in this 
area are of more than usual interest to the religious 
worker. 

1. Klein, Alan F. (U. Toronto, Ont., Can.) So- 
ciety, Democracy, and the Group. N. Y.: Woman's 
Press and William Morrow, 1953. xvi, 341 pages. 
The author divides his book into 3 categories: (1) 
basic philosophy in group work, which includes a 
discussion of goals in group work practice, the 
democratic framework within which group work 
functions, and the method of achieving goals; (2) 
the effect and relatedness of environmental factors 
on individual and group behavior, which includes a 
discussion of group work and the culture concept 
and the agency and culture in practice, and (3) the 
application of group work principles to agency pro- 
gram, with attention to aspects of home visiting, 
work with committees and delegate councils, mass 
activities, and citizenship education. Throughout 
the book the author stresses the application of the 
group work method to the teaching of social values. 
(PA 2423)* 

2. Cartwright, Dorwin, & Zander, Alvin. (Eds.) 
(U. Michigan, Ann Arbor.) Group Dynamics Re- 
search and Theory. Evanston, Ill.: Row, Peterson, 
1953. xiii, 642 pages. To provide a collection of the 
more significant articles which describe the methods 
and findings of research on group dynamics and sys- 


* Abbreviation refers to Psychological Abstracts, 
Vol. 28 (1954), and the numerals to the item in this 
volume. Abstracts so indicated are presented 
through courtesy of C. M. Louttit, Editor of Psycho- 
logical Abstracts. 
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tematically summarize their results, the authors have 
chosen 6 theoretically defined problems and grouped 
literature in these areas. The sections into which 
the book is divided are: Approaches to the study of 
groups, Group cohesiveness, Group pressures and 
group standards, Group goals and group locomotion, 
The structural properties of groups, and Leadership. 
The editors have written an introductory chapter for 
each section giving the theoretical framework for 
relating the various papers in the section. (PA 2395) 

3. Dillick, Sidney. (Council of Community Serv- 
ices, Providence, R. I.) Community Organization 
For Neighborhood Development, Past and Present. 
N. Y.: Woman’s Press & William Morrow, 1953. 
198 pages. An historical study of neighborhood 
community organization, this book reviews the 
major developments in neighborhood organization 
for social welfare from the end of the Civil War to 
the era following World War II. (PA 2399) 


II. LOVE 


This central teaching of the gospels is receiving 
more and more attention of late. Some who have 
puzzled as to why love should be of so little interest, 
have suggested that in our society there is a taboo 
on tenderness. More serious attention and concern 
is being extended to that large segment of our pop- 
ulation suffering from mental illness. As the Church 
has known for centuries in its ministry to those in 
need, the healing of love is universal. One author 
feels this may be the vital contribution of women in 
our culture. 

1. Montagu, Ashley (Ed.). The Meaning of 
Love. N. Y.: Julian Press, 1953. viii, 248 pages. 
Ten essays on various aspects and kinds of love, in- 
cluding maternal love, creative love, sexual love, 
love of friends, love of mankind, and love of God. 
Chapters are abstracted separately in this issue. (PA 
458) 

2. Pronko, N. H., & Snyder, F. W. (U. Wichita, 
Kans.) “Christianity in the Light of Psychopathol- 
ogy.” Relig. Edu., 1953, 48, 108-112. Insights from 
modern psychopathology tend to validate the second 
commandment that we should love our neighbors as 
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we love ourselves. When man loses contact with his 
fellows and cannot give or receive love, he is a sick 
person. And “The recovery of these patients back 
to useful, cooperative life again proves the efficacy 
of the human touch, of shared love.” (PA 823) 

3. Foote, Nelson N., “Love.” Psychiatry, 1953, 
16, 245-251. Aiming to draw scientific attention to a 
matter-of-fact view of love, the author discusses this 
emotion, its potential for a rational fulfillment in the 
individual, and its components of ambivalence, 
Love’s contribution towards individual competence, 
the function of a loving audience, and the possibility 
of self-transcendence are covered with reference to 
a study series at the Family Study Center, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, on interpersonal competence. (PA 
3904) 

4. Montagu, Ashley. (Rutgers U., New Bruns- 
wick, N. J.) The Natural Superiority of Women. 
N. Y.: Macmillan, 1953. 205 pages. Women must 
be allowed and helped by men to become persons in 
their own right, that their superior capacity for hu- 
man relations and maternal love may flourish, ena- 
bling all people to become loving, codperative, har- 
monic human beings. The traditional role of women 
is culturally learned: actually women are the su- 
perior sex in the sense that their traits confer greater 
survival benefits on them individually and on people 
generally than do masculine traits. “The sexes 
should not compete; they should codperate and com- 
plement each other.” Anthropological, biological, 
historical and other evidence. Annotated reading 
list. (PA 2431) 


III. CONVERSION 


At the turn of the century much interest was 
evinced in psychology of religion, particularly in the 
psychological study of conversion. By the 1920's 
this interest had largely waned. The articles below 
indicate a return of interest, but not just in a de- 
tached sense. Rather in the very practical field of 
therapy. For the fields of faith and therapy are 
showing a common concern; the change of people 
toward the fuller, freer life. 

1. Bergman, Paul (Menninger Foundation, To- 
peka, Kans.), “A Religious Conversion in the 
Course of Psychotherapy,” Amer. J. Psychother., 
1953, 7, 41-58. A case of religious conversion during 
psychotherapy is presented and analyzed as to the 
motivations, feelings, and thoughts of the patient. 
Interpretations are presented and the therapist’s atti- 
tude toward his patient’s religious and other values 
discussed. (PA 987) 

2. Salzman, Leon, “The Psychology of Religious 
and Ideological Conversion,” Psychiatry, 1953, 16, 
177-187. The differentiation is made between “pro- 
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gressive or maturational” and “Regressive or psy- 
chopathological” conversion. The latter type of re- 
ligious or political conversion is illustrated from lit- 
erary sources and clinical case material and is seen 
as a hostile method of solving the conflicts arising 
from hatred towards authority. (PA 2526) 

3. Merry, Julius. [Belmont (Eng.) Hosp.] “Ex- 
citatory Group Psychotherapy,” J. Ment. Sci., 1953, 
99, 513-520. Four sessions are described to show 
how a group session is used to excite 100 patients at 
a time and what the role of the therapist is. It is 
suggested that the techniques used by religious re- 
vival meetings to change human conduct are exploit- 
able by psychiatry. (PA 4455) 


IV. COMMUNITY 


Among those who work with neurotic and psy- 
chotic people there has come an increasing aware- 
ness of the social origins of mental illness. Isolation 
and loneliness have been receiving much attention 
of late, as they derive not from the person’s self- 
isolation, but from social expectations. Two repre- 
sentative abstracts are listed. There is also the op- 
posite side of the coin—that the social matrix may 
also lead to creative ends—the reconciliation of the 
lost. Thus a church or a mental hospital or other 
social agency may be conceived in terms of being a 
therapeutic community. This bids fair to be the 
therapeutic trend of the future and in terms of which 
all present forms of reconciliation may be recast. 
The third article illustrates this trend. 

1. Halmos, Paul (U. London, Eng.), Solitude and 
Privacy: A Study of Social Isolation, Its Causes and 
Therapy. N. Y.: Philosophical Library, 1953. xvii, 
181 pages. Current cultural trends are desocializing 
society and instilling personal isolationism—and 
hence anxiety—in man. These social-cultural trends 
are prior to the family relationships which control 
the individual-genetic development of an individual. 
Therefore the primary approach to therapy should 
be sociological and should aim to counteract the iso- 
lationistic tendencies of our present social influences. 
Techniques of such social therapy (group psycho- 
therapy, community life, recreation groups, etc.) are 
described. Among London University students a 
negative correlation was found between neuroticism 
and sociability self ratings. (PA 1015) 

2. May, Rollo, Man’s Search for Himself. N. Y.: 
W. W. Norton, 1953. 281 pages. This book, which 
the author does not consider as a substitute for psy- 
chotherapy but as a self-help book that will enlighten 
people on some of the things that underlie their feel- 
ings of disturbance and conflict, considers the lone- 
liness and anxiety of modern man and the loss of 
certainties suffered in our rapidly changing society. 
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It points the way toward rediscovering selfhood and 
the goals of personal integration. (PA 1040) 

3. Wood, Margaret Mary, Paths of Loneliness: 
The Individual Isolated in Modern Society. N. Y.: 
Columbia University Press, 1953. x, 250 pages. The 
12 chapters consider loneliness and isolation in mod- 
ern society arising from being unmarried, unem- 
ployed, growing old, being a leader, being a mem- 
ber of minority groups, the diseased and maimed, 
and others. The need for society to assist the lonely 
in its midst is underscored. (PA 2947) 

4. Freeman, Richard V. (V. A. Center, Los An- 
geles, Calif.) & Schwartz, Abraham, “A Motivation 
Center: A New Concept in Total Neuropsychiatric 
Hospital Care,” Amer. J. Psychiat., 1953, 110, 139- 
142. A center that has many of the aspects of a real 
community is described as it functions within a 
mental hospital. Stress is not on meaningless activ- 
ity but on interpersonal relations in a setting in 
which nurses, hospital aides, social workers, psy- 
chologists, rehabilitation and recreational therapists 
and community workers all participate with the psy- 
chiatrist in providing a healthy community. (PA 
2724) 


V. PSYCHOLOGY AND RELIGION 


As the study of man progresses, particularly in 
the healing branch of psychology (psychiatry), the 
kinship of what is found to religion is remarkable. 
The issues that are raised are profound in their re- 
ligious and social implications. For example, one 
article below deals with freedom and its meanings 
for our times; another the beliefs and values of the 
counselor as they are communicated to the client; 
another with regard to anxiety ; still another the Ro- 
man Catholic view of man and modern psychother- 
apy. The need for closer collaboration and its pos- 
sibilities is also treated. 

1. Oppenheimer, Oscar (Central Michigan Coll., 
Mount Pleasant.), “Freedom and Mental Health, 
Educ. Theory, 1952, 2, 222-234. Eight interrelated 
conceptions of freedom receive critical review. 
These include: economic freedom, political freedom, 
the striving of the child for independence, Rousseau’s 
view of developmental freedom, Fromm’s concept 
of “inner freedom,” Kierkegaard’s concept of “ab- 
solute freedom,” and the “self-reliance” view of the 
intellectualist-humanists. Psychological aspects of 
the problem of “free will” are discussed, particu- 
larly problems involving guilt and responsibility. 
Several of the freedoms may be marshaled against 
the loneliness and anxiety produced by that absolute 
freedom which pervades human experience. (PA 
895) 

2. Lifton, Walter M. (U. Illinois, Urbana.), 


“Counseling and the Religious View of Man,” Per- 
sonnel Guid. J., 1953, 31, 366-367. Three criteria are 
suggested for the evaluation of the counseling situ- 
ation: (1) the client’s feelings of achieving a satis- 
factory solution to his problem; (2) the counselor’s 
feeling that the client is doing what the counselor 
believes is most appropriate; and (3) the degree to 
which the client’s solution coincides with the ap- 
proved answer in terms of the morals of the society. 
Each of the religions may feel that one criterion de- 
serves emphasis over the others. Until agreement is 
reached in religious orientation, counselors will have 
to select their own framework. (PA 911) 

3. Pius XII, “Address of Pope Pius XII to the 
International Congress of Psychotherapy and Clini- 
cal Psychology,” Bull. Isaac Ray Med. Libr., 1953, 
1, 61-72. In his greetings to this congress, Pius XII 
considers the moral limits of psychotherapy. He in- 
dicates that psychotherapy cannot remain neutral in 
the face of material sin but “. . . must always con- 
sider man as (1) a unity, a psychological totality ; 
(2) a unity structured within itself; (3) a social 
unity; (4) a transcendent unity, that is to say, a 
unity tending toward God.” (PA 4463) 

4. Ginsburg, Sol W., “Concerning Religion and 
Psychiatry,” Child Study, 1953, 30, 12-20. A deep 
hostility still exists between religion and psychiatry. 
This is due partly to the general rise of scientific 
materialism, chiefly to Freud’s attitudes, particularly 
as expressed in “Future of an Illusion.” However, 
Freud failed to make explicit the difference between 
motivation and behavior. The return of intellectuals 
to religion reveals a need for high, shared and 
firmly established values. (PA 4221) 


VI. COUNSELING 


Counseling in its various forms has profoundly af- 
fected the role of religious ministry. The articles 
below illustrate this. For example, the education 
of the Rabbi is being re-cast in terms of providing 
a better understanding of this whole area. Another 
author indicates the relation between counseling and 
the beliefs of the Quakers. Still another goes more 
deeply into the theology of the healing process— 
healing as participation. Certainly in the inter- 
change between the pastoral and the psychothera- 
peutic function both disciplines should be enriched. 

1. Murphy, Carol, The Ministry of Counseling. 
Wallingford, Pa.: Pendle Hill, 1952. 32 pages. The 
religious counselor will need more than skills and 
techniques ; he will need basic attitudes toward other 
persons of acceptance and love. Non-directive coun- 
seling is consistent with the Quaker approach to hu- 
man relations, with permissive attitudes which rely 
upon inner growth rather than external coercion, 
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manipulative adjustment, or problem-solving advice. 
Emphasizing the centrality of perceptions in con- 
trolling behavior the aim is to enable another person 
to recognize his own feelings and make his own de- 
cisions as he perceives the meaning of life in growing 
freedom and responsibility. (PA 894) 

2. Katz, Barney, & Lehner, George F. J., Mental 
Hygiene in Modern Living. New York: Ronald, 
1953. x, 544 pages. This textbook “emphasizes the 
importance of mental hygiene in education, but it 
also describes how to maintain normal and adjusted 
behavior throughout our lives: in marriage and the 
home, in rearing children, in choosing a vocation 
and in vocational adjustment, in community life and 
the armed forces, and in old age.” The 7 parts each 
with 2 to 5 chapters include the dynamics of human 


behavior, forces in maladjustment, family, educa- 
tion, vocational adjustment, community living, and 
mental health appraisal, improvement and signifi- 
cance in world affairs. Glossary of technical terms. 
(PA 2575) 

3. Colm, Hanna, “Healing as Participation,” Psy- 
chiatry, 1953, 16, 99-111. Stemming from a dis- 
cussion of Paul Tillich’s book, The Courage To Be, 
the current existential, theological approach to anx- 
iety is compared with the psychotherapeutic ap- 
proach. The value of participation on the part of the 
therapist in the analytic situation is pointed up, in 
terms of Sullivanian “observant participation,” of 
Tillich’s “accepted in-spite-of” theory of healing, 
and of countertransference. An illustrative case his- 
tory is cited. (PA 2713) 
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Book Reviews 


THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION 


A Half Century of Union Theological Sem- 
inary. By Henry SLOANE CorriIn. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1954. 261 
pages. $2.50. 


This is a model work of its kind, a history 
rich in insight and well seasoned with humor 
and human interest. Because of these qual- 
ities this book has high interest for alumni 
and friends of the Seminary, and for all in- 
terested in theological education generally. 

In his foreword—he adds an epilogue, too 
—President Van Dusen notes Dr. Coffin’s 
“ideal equipment for this task,” since not 
only does his life as a student member of the 
Faculty, and president of the Seminary fully 
span this half century of its history but much 
of it he was privileged to influence as did 
few, if any, others. His work is admirably 
done, done with the kind of care as he tells 
the story of controversies or attacks, whether 
from without or within, that will make it re- 
vealing even to the well-informed. One feels 
that little, if anything, of importance has been 
omitted. 

After a chapter which briefly summarizes 
the previous era, this period’s history begins 
with the presidency of Charles Cuthbert Hall 
in 1897 (Ch. II) followed by that of Francis 
Brown, 1908-16 (Ch. IV), of Arthur Cush- 
man McGiffert, 1917-26 (Ch. V), and of 
Henry Sloane Coffin, 1926-45 (Ch. VI). 
This chapter was very fittingly written by 
Dr. Morgan P. Noyes, so long associated 
with Dr. Coffin and the Seminary, and obvi- 
ously he can justly and sympathetically ana- 
lyze Dr. Coffin’s considerable contribution to 
the Seminary’s life, as the latter could not 
do. Other chapters deal with An Interde- 
nominational Seminary (III), Auburn and 
Union Join (VIII), Changing Student Con- 
cerns, one of the most interesting in the book, 
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(X), The Seminary and World Service 
(XII), and lastly, The Seminary and the 
Ecumenical Movement (XIII). 

It is noted, also in the foreword, that to 
the author Union Seminary “‘has been largely 
the men who have composed its Faculty,” 
and so quite appropriately the major part of 
the book consists of priceless sketches of im- 
portant figures of this period, among them 
Wm. Adams Brown, “never a good lecturer” 
(30), Arthur C. McGiffert, generally felt to 
be the best lecturer of his time at either Un- 
ion or Columbia (39), Jas. E. Frame, said to 
have written “far too little” (46), and omit- 
ting such relevant descriptions with which 
the book bristles, Julius Bewer, Hugh Black, 
Francis Brown, Harry Emerson Fosdick, 
Preserved Smith, Foakes Jackson, Harry 
Ward, Eugene Lyman, E. F. Scott, Paul Til- 
lich, Richard Kroner, Reinhold Niebuhr, 
Harrison Elliott, and James Moffatt. 

Back in the early part of this period Dr. 
Thomas Hall had complained there was too 
great unanimity in the opinions of faculty 
members. A decade later that complaint 
seems to have “gone with the wind” when 
Dr. George A. Coe sponsored an effort “to 
cut the curriculum loose from its Bible-cen- 
tered” emphasis, and to draw a line between 
“transmissive” and “creative” methods in 
Christian education that even had its effects 
in NABI circles. Another decade later Dr. 
E. F. Scott referred to Union as “an insti- 
tution where the members of the teaching 
staff had a high regard for one another but 
often loathed one another’s opinions” (69) 

A half century ago some who had accepted 
the methods of historical criticism for the 
Old Testament were unwilling to apply these 
critical methods to the study of the New 
Testament. Even Dr. Briggs of Union, for 
all he had suffered for the historical criticism 
of the Old Testament, could not go along 
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fully in applying the same methods to the 
New Testament. On this Union Seminary 
had no monopoly. Most JBR readers can 
substitute other names of those elsewhere 
who so restricted their use of critical meth- 
ods. This story helped loosen the ties of the 
Seminary to the Presbyterian Church, and 
so to make it an interdenominational institu- 
tion. That was set going by the election of 
G. A. Coe, a Methodist, to the Faculty in 
’09, of Robert E. Hume, a Congregationalist, 
in 14, and of H. E. Fosdick in 715. Quite 
logically this both springs from and leads to a 
deep interest in the ecumenical movement. 
Union’s achievement in ecumenical scholar- 
ship is even more notable, and the names 
cited in the revision of the Bible, in such un- 
dertakings as the International Theological 
Library and The Interpreter’s Bibie sound 
much like a roll-call of Union’s most distin- 
guished scholars. 

Union’s Christian pacifism deserves a 
word. During the last war it led eight stu- 
dents to prison cells. In the day of the H- 
bomb they may still be right ! 


IRWIN R. BEILER 
Allegheny College (Emeritus) 


CHRISTIANITY AND POWER 
POLITICS 


Christianity, Communism, and History. By 
WILLIAM HorperRN. New York-Nash- 


ville: Abingdon Press, 1954. 174 pages. 
$2.50. 


The author of this book is Canadian born, 
and Assistant Professor of Philosophy and 
Religion at Swarthmore College. He gives 
Reinhold Niebuhr, John C. Bennett, Fred- 
erick C, Grant, and Robert Handy of the Un- 
ion Theological Seminary credit for aid in the 
research which led, eventually, to the work 
before us. It is a well-written book in which 
the writer attempts, and with considerable 
success, to avoid unreasonable and absolute 
judgments of the aims and methods of Com- 
munism. He is ready to recognize what values 


the system has, and what good it has done to 
the peoples who have accepted it, willingly or 
unwillingly. He is to be complimented for 
so doing. At the same time, he speaks as di- 
rectly to its evils. And he treats Christianity 
in the same fashion. 

Hordern presents two problems which the 
church must face. The first is the conviction 
that the East-West conflict is at basis a re- 
ligious controversy. To affirm this, he had 
the choice of transforming the Christian re- 
ligion into a political institution or interpret- 
ing Communism as a religious institution. 
He selects the second alternative. To do this 
he defines religion as belief “in a power or 
process, beyond man, with which man can 
cooperate, and which assures the victory of 
good over evil” (p. 15). Since Communism 
accepts Dialectical Materialism, i.e., a view 
of historic processes which determine the 
way in which men must behave and the direc- 
tion which history must take, he believes it is 
correct to define it as a religion. This means 
that for him the basic conflict is one of ideol- 
ogies rather than of power groups. 

The second problem presented by Hordern 
is that of the area of responsibility which the 
Christian should accept. The author appar- 
ently accepts the view that to be Christian is 
to be controlled by first century concepts. In 
this connection, he believes the smaller Chris- 
tian bodies of the Reformation and post-Ref- 
ormation era are more nearly Christian than 
the larger and more conventional bodies. A 
Christian today should take his cue from the 
sects which have emphasized, in part, the so- 
cial interests of Christianity, and the apoc- 
alyptic view of history (p. 123ff). The 
problem which is here raised needs serious 
consideration. The fact that Christianity be- 
gan as a minority movement among a people 
who themselves were actually unimportant 
politically resulted in an early Christian ethic 
which can well be described as a minority 
ethic. It is the ethic of the critic of the 
majority party, not responsible for the 
conduct of affairs, but serving by criticiz- 
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ing the party in power, as in contempo- 
rary American politics. Hordern, apparently, 
would have Christians today, who are of 
the majority religion of perhaps the strong- 
est states in the world, adopt the ethic 
of a minority group. So, instead of propos- 
ing an Ethic of Responsible Power for the 
great Christian Church of today, he would 
have us look toward the perfect fulfilment 
of history beyond history, as perhaps pro- 
posed by Christians when this was the only 
hope available to them. 

Hanson Baldwin stated recently that “poli- 
tics is the art of the possible.” I suggest that 
if Christianity today is to take any significant 
part in the contemporary power struggle, as 
I would interpret the present conflict, Chris- 
tians will have to approach the resolution of 
human problems in terms of what is “possi- 
ble,” rather than what is perfect. Perfection 
is not a plant which grows on this planet. 
Having made these critical remarks, I rec- 
ommend this book for careful reading. It 
presents quite clearly the dilemma which the 
average Christian faces. 


WILLIAM H. BERNHARDT 
The lliff School of Theology 


RELIGIOUS VALUES IN 
LITERATURE 


Poets and Mystics. By E. 1. Watx1n. Lon- 
don and New York: Sheed and Ward, 
1953. viii + 318 pages. $5.00. 


This volume brings together thirteen es- 
says, five of them new. Eleven are essays 
on individual authors who are either poets, 
or mystics, or both: Shakespeare, Thomas 
Goodwin, Dame Julian, Margery Kempe, 
Richard Crashaw, William Crashaw, Dom 
Augustine Baker, John Smith the Cambridge 
Platonist, Sister Elizabeth of the Trinity, 
Henry Vaughan, and Ruth Pitter. Most 
of the essays are excellently documented, 
smoothly written, and admirable as introduc- 
tions to the various authors. The essay on 
Shakespeare, however, is an egregious fail- 


ure, for reasons which I shall presently indi- 
cate. Two essays of a general nature, which 
I also find unsatisfactory, begin the volume. 

In the opening chapter on ‘‘Mysticism and 
Poetry” we are told that “any satisfactory 
philosophy of beauty must be Platonist.” It 
is not surprising, therefore, that Mr. Wat- 
kins recommends poetry because it with- 
draws us from “the rubs and stings of sur- 
rounding objects” to “the abiding forms of 
things.” Accordingly, although he regards 
aesthetic-artistic experience as not the same 
as mystical experience, yet he values the 
former as preparing us for and offering us 
hints in the direction of the mystical. “Con- 
sciously or subconsciously the artist sees the 
mystical meaning in the literal.” Poetry, by 
the verbal music of its language, suggests “a 
dim spiritual” beyond itself—an intuition 
produced by the poet’s anima; while at the 
same time the poet’s animus (radically dis- 
tinguished by Mr. Watkin) produces math- 
ematical, scientific, one-dimensional state- 
ments, which we may call the “prose” of the 
poem, and which need to be “transfigured” 
by the “pure poetry” of the anima in the 
total blend of the poem. I can not accept this 
theory, for a “blend” seems to me to jeopar- 
dize the integral nature of a poem’s statement 
and hence of its art. But the theory enables 
Mr. Watkin to closely ally poetry and mysti- 
cism. The soul of poetry is seen as a “‘natural” 
mysticism which may be and should be a prel- 
ude to a mysticism that is supernatural, that 
of the saints. To my thinking, this view does 
not do justice to poetry as an art-form, a 
thing made. 

A paradoxical consequence of Mr. Wat- 
kin’s view emerges in the chapter on “Drama 
and Religion.” Here an “essential incom- 
patibility between drama and religion” is 
argued—‘“a mutual exclusion of each by the 
other.” This thesis requires dismissing mo- 
rality plays, and even comedies, as not being 
(for some indefinable reason) fully and 
strictly dramatic. The dramatic “spirit” in 
its purest expression, we are told, is in trag- 
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edy; and tragedy “involves the presupposi- 
tions of a non-religious interpretation of 
life’; and therefore the truly religious man 
will as such be “incapable of writing or of 
appreciating tragedy.” I can not answer the 
multiple confusions of such an argument in 
a paragraph, but let me make simply the fol- 
lowing points: 1) drama is not a “spirit” 
but a “form”; 2) I see nothing to prevent a 
Christian dramatist from contriving a dra- 
matic “form” to mirror the logic of tragedy 
in an unsaintly hero or sub-Christian society, 
for the form of such tragedy need not repre- 
sent the form of the author’s personal beliefs ; 
3) the reader can sympathize with, yet as 
spectator somewhat transcend, the myopic 
world of the tragic hero; 4) since “religion” 
is not the same as Christianity, a religion of 
some sort is by no means incompatible with 
the tragic dilemma itself—witness, e.g., the 
paganism of Lear, the religious fatalism of 
Oedipus, etc.; 5) an author’s faith serves him 
not as providing the substance of his play 
but as providing a light by which to define 
and order his materials, and likewise a 
reader’s faith should serve him not as higher 
truth with which to refute the drama’s truth- 
to-life but as a light by which to read it with 
understanding. In short, I find Mr. Watkins 
too religious—and not Christian enough—to 
appreciate drama. 

His shortcomings show most glaringly in 
his chapter on Shakespeare. Why Sheed and 
Ward did not discourage Mr. Watkin from 
reprinting this old and miserable essay is a 
puzzle to me. Mr. Watkin holds that Shake- 
speare, partly because he did not “share the 
suffering of the recusant confessors and mar- 
tyrs” was a man “mediocre, commonplace in 
outlook,” a character of less noble stature 
than Blake or Milton; and that when “the 
breadth of poetry” was not blowing on and 
inspiring Shakespeare “there was nothing but 
Forsyte Shakespeare, of mean will,” con- 
cerned only with bourgeois social climbing 
and commercial success. “Ariel Shake- 
speare,” inspired by anima, and at such times 


New Scribner 
publications 


John Dillenberger 
and Claude Welch 


PROTESTANT 
CHRISTIANITY 


Interpreted Through Its 
Development 


For the first time, here is a non- 
denominational book covering 
Protestantism as a total phe- 
nomenon in the modern world, 
and placing European Protestant- 
ism in its proper relationship to 
the general development. The 
men and movements involved 
are studied, and their spirit and 
meaning made clear. $4.50 


Georgia Harkness 


THE SOURCES 
OF WESTERN 
MORALITY 


A book which traces the birth 
and development of the great 
moral ideals on which our West- 
ern civilization rests—from the 
sanctions of primitive society to 
the great influence of Jesus and 
the New Testament—with inter- 
pretations relevant to the world 
of today. $3.50 


At all bookstores, or write directly to: 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
597 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
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the supreme artist, is contrasted with “For- 
syte Shakespeare,” carelessly trafficking by 
animus alone at numerous spots in his plays 
called “sad stuff” by Mr. Watkin—for ex- 
ample, the “full and ridiculous scene” in 
Macbeth in which the exiled Malcolm tests 
Macduff’s honor, or the “unsatisfying, im- 
possible” dénouement of Measure for Meas- 
ure. Actually, I must insist, these scenes need 
only to be read aright to vindicate their high 
art. But that art is likely to escape Mr. Wat- 
kin’s vision so long as he persists in the 
mystical notion that Shakespeare’s art was 
“the burning lava poured forth from a vol- 
canic eruption of the spirit, an inspiration of 
the anima.” 

Nevertheless, as I have said, other chap- 
ters in this book are excellent. Mr. Watkin is 
at his best when summarizing and defending 
the lives and thoughts of genuine mystics, 
such as Dame Julian and Dom Baker. The 
poets Vaughan and Crashaw, too, are brought 
into focus in a way which should aid any 
teacher of literature. Vaughan’s love of na- 
ture and landscape, his fondness for the 
color white and for early morning and golden 
evening, and his subdued and melancholy 
temper are nicely illustrated and contrasted 
with Crashaw’s ardour and passion, his 
penchant for dazzling and colorful imagery, 
and a sensuousness which anticipates Keats. 

Watkin minimizes or overlooks Crashaw’s 
artistic faults, however, out of general desire 
to glorify Baroque art. He defends Baroque 
art (as in his earlier book on The Catholic 
Centre) as having “simply a larger propor- 
tion of classical elements in the edifice than 
in the Middle Ages.” And he insists that 
“Catholic culture has always been of neces- 
sity an incarnation of spirit in sense.” But 
this way of stating the matter, I believe, im- 
plies a Platonist perspective, which may do 
less than justice to the historical Incarnation 
and its unique significance for culture and 
for art. 

Roy W. BATTEN HOUSE 

Indiana University 


Catherine of Siena. By Sicrip Unpset. 
(Trans. Kate Austin-Lund.) New York: 
Sheed and Ward, 1954. 293 pages. $3.50. 


In the annals of European history the role 
of Christianity in elevating the position of 
both the poorer classes and women is of ma- 
jor importance. Yet, the process was slow, 
and certainly during the Middle Ages for a 
member of either group to play an important 
political role was the exception, not the rule. 
Undoubtedly this is one reason that Joan of 
Arc, a peasant girl thereby representing both 
groups, is so fascinating. For the same rea- 
son, the life of Catherine of Siena is unique. 
This peasant girl dared to advise popes as 
well as kings, and her part in ending the 
Babylonish Captivity was of major signif- 
icance. However, she has been less well- 
known to the public at large than the French 
girl. 

Fortunately, there is now an excellent bi- 
ography whereby the situation can be reme- 
died. A few months before her death in 1949, 
Sigrid Undset completed her work on the 
life of Catherine. This year it has been trans- 
lated into English for the first time. 

Throughout the book, Miss Undset has 
drawn upon her knowledge and understand- 
ing of the Middle Ages, particularly in re- 
spect to Italian history. It is also apparent 
that her own conversion to Roman Catholi- 
cism has influenced her approach. At the 
same time, not only has she indicated some 
points in which modern psychology can help 
make Catherine a little less puzzling to to- 
day’s reader than to her contemporaries, but 
she has also acknowledged occasional prob- 
lems faced by the Protestant reader. One 
even wishes that she had had time to develop 
such themes more fully. However, such was 
not her main purpose. Instead the book is 
chiefly a presentation of carefully culled 
source materials particularly from the work 
of Raimondo. 

This biography is to be recommended to 
the scholar and to the general reader from the 
standpoints of both learning and interest, 
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though it is not without fault. Occasionally 
the repetition of accounts, such as the stor- 
ies of St. John Gualbert and Raimondo’s re- 
monstrance at Catherine’s allowing her hand 
to be kissed, seem needlessly detailed. Also, 
at least in translation, the style is not such 
that the work is likely to cause many readers 
to read it at a single sitting. Therefore, many, 
particularly Protestant, readers may be more 
likely to question details. Some will doubtless 
find that the puzzle of her miraculous acts 
leads to scepticism. Nevertheless the role of 
faith in healing cannot be dismissed ; neither 
can the faith of Catherine in her Bridegroom 
nor of others in her be set aside. Certainly 
there are elements which are not able to be 
explained by man with his finite knowledge, 
but the “fruits” of her experiences are a 
matter of record. Among other reasons, Sig- 
rid Undset’s biography of Catherine of Siena 
should be read in order that some of modern 
man’s complacent belief in his ability to an- 
swer all questions may may be challenged by 
a contrast with the role played by a peasant 
girl, unusual because of her response to the 
call of her Lord. 


CATHERINE OFFLEY COLEMAN 
St. Anne’s School, 
Charlottesville, Virginia 


THE BIBLE 


How Our Bible Came to Us. By H. G. G. 
Herxiots. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1954. 174 pages. $3.50. 


This is another “how we got our Bible” 
effort. It is interesting and provocative, 
sketchy and rewarding in turn, as most of 
them are. Such an ambitious and comprehen- 
sive subject can never be adequately covered 
in the short space of 144 pages of text, no 
matter how well it is done, and this one is 
well written within its limits. 

The publisher’s jacket claims that “there 
has always been a real need for a book about 
the origins of the Bible by an author in a po- 
sition to know the kind of questions asked 


by the average reader’ (italics are mine). It 
does not seem to me that there is anything 
especially unique about the assumed ques- 
tions and the author’s answers but what one 
would usually expect in such a book, except 
for individual touches which a competent 
scholar would normally produce. 

The study begins with the story of the 
coronation of Queen Elizabeth II and the 
presentation of the Royal Bible during the 
ceremony. It was of course the familiar ver- 
sion, which the author clearly distinguishes 
as the King James Version to Americans, but 
the Authorized Version for Englishmen. It 
is a distinction of dubious justification, for 
both of these designations are freely used 
and without discrimination among all kinds 
of people on this side of the Atlantic. 

The book goes on from there into the ear- 
lier historical phases of the author’s theme, 
into the first printings of the New Testament 
and the Old in English; the older Latin ver- 
sions; the ancient manuscripts, their dis- 
coveries and significance; the original lan- 
guages, translations, and various ancient ver- 
sions; with much emphasis in the last two 
chapters on recent manuscript finds such as 
the Dead Sea Scrolls and their real import 
for modern biblical understanding. 

There is frequent reference to the theme 
of “back to the Bible,” printed at the top of 
each left-hand page as a sort of sub-title, and 
much textual criticism throughout which will 
doubtless be tedious going for “the average 
reader,” unless he is initiated into these 
mysteries, though they will be generally fa- 
miliar to the professional student. 

One of the most interesting and valuable 
features of the book is a nine-page “Short 
Chronological Table” at the end, made up of 
Men and Events on one side and Documents 
and Discoveries on the other. This table com- 
presses a vast amount of history and scholar- 
ship into convenient form for easy under- 
standing, a feature which should commend it- 
self to many readers with biblical and his- 
torical interests. 
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It also has a four-page bibliography, of 
about seventy titles, but includes only five 
American authors so far as I can tell. These 
items are the two Introductions to the Re- 
vised Standard Version, Latourette’s His- 
tory of the Expansion of Christianity, Vol- 
ume I, Pfeiffer’s Introduction to the Old 
Testament, and Torrey’s The Four Gospels. 
These are excellent choices, but what of the 
omissions? Is it possible that the author 
knows his British scholarship so well and is 
so woefully ignorant of what has been hap- 
pening on this side of the Atlantic for two 
or three generations? In the chapters on the 
English versions, he naturally depends on 
many of the familiar works in this area, but 
nowhere does he mention the classic works 
of his fellow-Britishers such as Anderson, 
Eaddy, Hoare, Mozley, Pollard. 

In spite of these criticisms, it is an excel- 
lent little book and will probably be widely 
used by many lay and professional people, as 
an additional contribution to our growing 
body of materials on the important problem 
of how the Bible came down to us out of an- 
tiquity. 

C. F. NEsBITT 


W offord College 


The Interpreter’s Bible. Volume IX: The 
Acts of the Apostles, The Epistle to the 
Romans. Nashville : Abingdon Press, 1954. 
668 pages. $8.75. 


The Introduction and Exegesis for Acts, 
by G. H. C. Macgregor, will be welcomed as 
an excellent one by conservative scholars, but 
it can safely be ignored by those looking for 
fresh insight and new light on its knotty 
problems. A decidedly apologetic work, it is 
essentially a revival of the conclusions of 
Ramsay and Harnack, modified as little as 
possible (and then reluctantly) by more re- 
cent research. Holding strongly to the essen- 
tial historicity and reliability of Acts, Mac- 
gregor champions its cause against the “ra- 
dical” and “drastic” criticisms of scholars 


like Julicher and Goguel, and the “perver- 
sity” of critics like Loisy. The unnamed béte 
noire of modern studies of Acts is the study 
edited by Jackson and Lake, because it 
troubled again the waters calmed by Ramsay 
and Harnack. Macgregor’s critical discussion 
is not primarily intended to inform the 
reader, but to protect him from the conclu- 
sions of the hostile critics. It is therefore a 
discussion too advanced for the ordinary lay 
reader, and too conventional to survive long 
among scholars. It will be valued most by 
those who know enough about the problems 
to be disturbed, and who are looking more for 
reassurance than for anything else. 

According to Macgregor, Luke-Acts is a 
unified work, by Luke the physician. Stylis- 
tic variety is fully explained by the use of 
varied sources, and by Luke’s “practice of 
skillfully adapting his style to suit the at- 
mosphere of the situation he is describing” 
(p. 7a). Acts was written from Rome, about 
85 A.D. (although Macgregor quotes ap- 
provingly McGiffert’s comment that in 8 :14- 
25 a second century concept of the episcopal 
function has been read back into apostolic 
times [p. 110, italics mine: did Luke, in 85 
A.D., anticipate a second century episcopal 
function, and then write it back into apostolic 
times ?]). Acts is independent of Paul’s let- 
ters. Its form is unique, belonging to “none 
of the recognized literary types of antiquity” 
(p. 8b). It is “popular Christian tradition” 
(p. 9a) that is generally both reliable and 
historical. Indeed, “the worst historical error 
in Acts” is the reference to Theudas and 
Judas in 5:36-7 (p. 81). 

The speeches are “admitted” to be Lukan 
compositions, but Macgregor usually dis- 
covers signs of an authentic “primitive tradi- 
tion” lying behind them (p. 43), or argues 
that Luke used “primitive documentary 
sources” (p. 41) in their composition. He 
tends, moreover, to comment on the later 
speeches of Paul as though they were au- 
thentic (pp. 231, 275, 289, 297). 

The Paul of Acts is a closer approximation 
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to the real Paul than the Paul of the epistles, 
because “Paul ... writes as a partisan” 
and Acts represents “the viewpoint of a less 
biased onlooker” (p. 19b). Actually, how- 
ever, Macgregor minimizes the contrast be- 
tween the two portraits of Paul, believing 
that in essentials they are the same. “As for 
the Jewish-Christian garb in which Paul him- 
self appears [in Acts], it is easy to show from 
the epistles that on the whole it corresponds 
to the historical truth” (p. 19b, italics mine). 
As “a genuine Jewish Christian” (p. 19b), 
Paul was little affected by Greek ideas (pp. 
118, 231). Indeed, the best evidence (!) that 
Paul was a Hellenistic Jew (although “cer- 
tainly an ‘orthodox’ rather than a ‘liberal’ 
Hellenist’”’) is merely a deduction from Paul’s 
§ association with the accusers of Stephen (pp. 
118-9). 

On the conversion of Paul, Acts 26 is more 
reliable than Galatians (pp. 120-1), although 
on the post-conversion activity “it must be 
confessed” that Galatians is better (p. 125). 
The two accounts of the escape from Damas- 
cus are harmonized (p. 127). Paul really was 
commissioned by the Antioch leaders (p. 
165). The historicity of the council of Acts 
15 is preserved by identifying Galatians 2 
with Acts 11:27-30 and by dating Galatians 
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before the Acts 15 council (on the South 
Galatian hypothesis) (pp. 150-2, 172-4, 198- 
200). Paul did have Timothy circumcized 
(pp. 210, 281). The discrepancy on the move- 
ments of Timothy and Silvanus (Silas) 
while Paul was in Athens and Corinth is 
partly harmonized by supposing an omission 
in Acts (p. 230). It was Paul who made the 
vow of 18:18 (p. 246), and he went through 
the temple-purification ritual as well (pp. 
283-4). Even Paul’s tactics before the San- 
hedrin are defended as historical (pp. 294-6). 
Here as elsewhere Macgregor prefers to de- 
fend the historicity of Acts rather than the 
integrity of Paul. “It is a moral and not a 
historical difficulty,” revealing a Paul who 
was “to say the least of it, disingenuous” (p. 
296), 
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The same tenor pervades the parts of Acts 
not under suspicion from the epistles. The 
miracles in 9:32-43 are “obviously parallel 
with certain prominent miracles both in the 
Gospels and in the O.T.,” but that doesn’t 
warrant “questioning the general trustworth- 
iness of the narrative” (p. 129). The recog- 
nition of the legitimacy of gentile Christianity 
involved in the vision of Peter and the con- 
version of Cornelius does not conflict with 
the reappearance of the same problem in 
chapter 15; the vision and its effects pro- 
duced a tacit recognition, which was verified 
at the council (p. 132; hence a divine com- 
mand is confirmed by a human council!). 
Paul’s treatment of Bar-Jesus is rationalized 
into a denunciation of his spiritual blindness 
(p. 169). The conversion of Sergius Paulus 
“must be confessed to be . . . doubtful” (p. 
170), being probably Luke’s or Paul’s mis- 
interpretation of his courtesy. The letter of 
Acts 15 follows “the outline of the original” 
(p. 205). The story of Paul and the exorcists 
gives Macgregor a poor “impression” (p. 
255). A discussion of the death of Ananias 
and Sapphira, unfortunately, is omitted al- 
together. 

It is a real pleasure to recommend very 
highly the Introduction and Exegesis of Ro- 
mans, by John Knox. It is an original, cre- 
ative, and highly informative commentary. I 
like it better than any other commentary in 
English, and I think it will be more helpful 
to students and teachers than any of its rivals. 

Romans, according to Knox, was written 
during Paul’s last Corinthian sojourn, “not 
later than A.D. 53” (p. 358b). It was chiefly 
intended to explain his “gospel” to the Ro- 
man church, which had heard of the contro- 
versy around Paul but had had no opportun- 
ity of hearing an authentic presentation of 
his case. The letter originally ended with 
chapter 15, and chapter 16 is probably not 
authentic at all, but belongs to the strata of 
later accretions of which the Pastoral Epistles 
are a leading example. 

Knox’s summary of Paul’s theology (pp. 
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368-371) is excellent, and the best brief ac- 
count that I know of anywhere. 

The Exposition of Acts, by Theodore P. 
Ferris, is a model for the future. It is a very 
valuable homiletical aid, done with real in- 
sight and a penetrating application of the 
text to modern times. The Exposition of Ro- 
mans, by Gerald R. Cragg, is less valuable, 
being too much concerned with extending the 
exegetical discussion (and not always in har- 
mony with Knox) and too little concerned 
with genuine exposition. 

LinpsEyY P. PHERIGO 

Scarritt College 


New Testament Studies. By C. H. Dopp. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1954. 
vii + 182 pages. $3.00. 

The latest C. H. Dodd volume consists of 
eight essays written between 1932 and 1950. 
In the first three, Dodd wears the hat of the 
exegete and literary critic; in the last three, 
that of the biblical theologian. In the others, 
he wears both. In his first role, he makes a 
careful analysis of Egerton Papyrus 2, a 
fragment of an unknown Gospel, and its pos- 
sible relation to the canonical Fourth Gos- 
pel, and also defends the chronology of the 
Gospel of Mark. 

In the second role, he includes two Inger- 
soll lectures (1935 and 1950) on the doctrine 
of immortality. The name of C. H. Dodd is 
synonymous in many quarters with the term 
“realized eschatology,” and it is in these 
latter essays where this foundation is most 
evident. What is significant here, however. 
is not the foundation of the building, but the 
superstructure which Dodd has been able to 
build upon it. These essays stress the com- 
munal aspects of Christianity in an age when 
religion is largely thought to be a private 
affair. (“Our hope of immortality resides 
not in our individual perfection, but in our 
participation in a society capable of perfec- 
tion . . . because it lives within the love of 
God” [p. 158].) 
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While these chapters are extremely sug- 
gestive, several assumptions are made before 
the reasoning begins. One of these is ex- 
pressly stated at the beginning of the essay on 
“Natural Law in the New Testament.” “The 
Bible, in both Testaments, is concerned with 
a supernatural revelation communicated in 
history. The history consists of a series of 
providentially directed events, with the in- 
terpretation of these events by men of in- 
spired insight” [p. 129]. This chapter fo- 
cuses attention on a problem with which 
Dodd wrestles throughout the latter part of 
the book—the relation of the universal and 
the particular in biblical religion. Many of 
the biblical writers are troubled by the im- 
plications of their assertion that God is ap- 
prehended only through the Jewish and 
Christian traditions. Dodd solves the prob- 
lem by the Logos doctrine, stressing the light 
“that lighteneth every man that cometh into 
the world,” and adds a footnote to insure this 
construction against that preferred both by 
Goodspeed and the Revised Standard Ver- 
sion Committee which connects erchomenon 
with “light” rather than with “every man.” 

About two-fifths of the book psychologizes 
about the thought of Paul. After an elaborate 
investigation of the hypothesis of an Ephe- 
sian imprisonment, he rejects it, and is thus 
able to maintain that Paul underwent a sec- 
ond spiritual transformation in his life, re- 
flected in the differences between II Cor. 
10-13 and II Cor. 1-9. The mission to the 
Gentiles is seen as part of Paulinism from 
the beginning of his Christian career. But in 
his relations with the church at Corinth, Paul 
is chastened, and as he grows mellower with 
age, his zeal is redirected and sublimated so 
that “the main interest . . . is noi longer in 
the destruction of the human enemies of the 
Church but in the overcoming of spiritual 
powers of evil, to make way for a grand uni- 
fication of the universe in Christ” [p. 122]. 
Dodd sees a revision of Paul’s eschatology 
and a growth in universalism as he grows 
older. 


Even though most of this material is al- 
ready available in many libraries throughout 
the country, this volume brings together a 
significant selection on various subjects of 
New Testament studies which might other- 
wise be overlooked. 


Harry M. Buck, Jr. 
Wellesley College 


PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY 


Secularism a Myth. By Epwin E. Ausrey. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1954. 191 
pages. $2.50. 


In these Ayer Lectures for 1953 Professor 
Aubrey holds that in contemporary religious 
circles the term “secularism” is being applied 
in unfair and indiscriminate fashion. In suc- 
cessive chapters he presents a general cri- 
tique of the churches’ attack on secularism, 
provides a historical survey of the debate 
between Christian and secular thinkers since 
the Renaissance, maintains that the “entrance 
of the secular into the life and thought of the 
church” is both historically inevitable and 
“a source of the creative advance of the faith 
itself,” sees much original and creative spirit- 
ual value in secular movements, seeks to re- 
late religious experience to the believer’s 
general body of experience and thought (“the 
theological crux of our problem”), and pleads 
for a strategy which, in reliance upon the 
standard of agape, will help Christians put 
themselves in the secularist’s position, see 
what the other ought to become and help him 
achieve the goal. 

Aubrey is an incisive analyst. He argues 
both theologically and morally. His contribu- 
tion lies in pointing out that when theology 
says a complete “no” to the world it loses 
sight of the doctrines of creation, providence, 
and redemption and that when Christians de- 
nounce secularism they fall easy prey to self- 
righteousness. Both these emphases are much 
needed today. 

However, the author fails to apply his 
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strictures against indiscriminateness to his 
own evaluation of attitudes in the churches. 
He implies that the predominant trend in 
“recent Protestant theology” (a highly am- 
biguous phrase) involves an assertion of the 
depravity of man and of hopelessness for this 
world, social irresponsibility and a non-ra- 
tional faith. This implication is scarcely docu- 
mented and it is highly questionable whether 
it can be. At most it is a misleading half- 
truth. Aubrey fails to identify his culprits 
sufficiently. He writes as though current 
theology were under the major influence of 
radical Barthians. (Incidentally, Reinhold 
Niebuhr is not a mediator of Barth’s theology 
to Americans. ) 

Aubrey detects “an immoral indifference 
to human need” in “the new eschatological 
emphasis in contemporary theology.” This is 
puzzling from so well-informed a thinker. 
For all the eschatological stress in the ecu- 
menical movement (which the author singles 
out for particular criticism) there is also a 
strong consensus, in the words of the final 
report of the advisory commission on the 
theme of the Evanston Assembly of the 
World Council, that “we can hope for and 
expect the success of concrete plans for the 
good of our fellow men.” One can only 
conclude that zeal for his thesis has led the 
author to overstate his case. 

The adequacy of Professor Aubrey’s own 
theological and moral perspective is also 
open to serious question. He ignores the re- 
sponsibility of the Christian Church to me- 
diate the judgment of God upon all forms of 
idolatry. To the extent that secularists dis- 
play an ultimate trust in man and his works 
their idolatry must be condemned. It is quite 
true that when the secularist disregards “‘the 
ultimate divine factor” he may nevertheless 
do God’s will. But may he not also be flaunt- 
ing God’s will? Aubrey’s whipping boys see 
no good in secularism. But Aubrey fails to 
balance the good with the bad. 

It is hard to believe that the author chose 
the title himself. It turns out, in Aubrey’s 


own judgment, that secularism is mot a 
myth (either in a literal or symbolic con- 
notation). In addition, Aubrey concludes 
that “through its prophetic ministry” the 
Church must “challenge the self-satisfied” 
and point “society to a goal beyond its grasp.” 
Thus he comes out on the side of some form 
of critique of secularism with the result that 
he finally subverts his whole theme. 


A. Roy Eckarpt 
Lehigh University 


The Root of the Vine: Essays in Biblical 
Theology. By ANTON FRIEDRICHSEN and 
other members of Uppsala University. In- 
troduction by A. G. Hebert. New York: 
The Philosophical Library, 1953. vii 160 
pages, $4.75. 


The seven essays included in this collec- 
tion are by the late Anton Friedrichsen and 
his pupils, and give a representative cross- 
section of the current Swedish approach to 
New Testament theology. As such these 
studies combine many of the strengths as 
well as some of the weaknesses of this disci- 
pline. 

In “The Theology of Creation in the Old 
and New Testaments,” Gosta Lindeskog 
seeks to relate the universal concept of crea- 
tion to the particularistic idea of covenant. 
In the New Testament doctrine of the New 
Creation he finds a synthesis which contains 
the idea both of creation and covenant. G. A. 
Danell, “The Idea of God’s People in the 
Bible,” sees Biblical history as an alternation 
between man’s sin leading to judgment and 
the remnant who remain. This history cul- 
minates in Christ who is the beginning of the 
new people of God who receive their organic 
unity in Christ. 

Anton Friedrichsen bases his study on 
“Jesus, St. John and St. Paul” on a most 
orthodox Christology. His essay, perhaps the 
most penetrating in the volume, establishes 
the thesis that the three figures undeniably 
differ in detail, yet throughout they possess 
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in Volume 7 of The Interpreter’s Bible. $3 
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A life of Jesus designed especially for study in college classes. Using a com- 
plete, objective outline, Dr. Laymon presents a comprehensive study of the 
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A definition and interpretation of the basic theological beliefs upon which 
every evangelistic effort must build. The Church today must turn to these great 
principles of faith in preaching and teaching, says Dr. Hartt. Only thus can it 
meet the modern world’s competition for men’s minds and hearts. A book to 
bring the fundamental task of the Church into clear focus. $2 
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a remarkable identity whose ground is “the 
Lord himself in unity with his church.” “The 
Called and the Chosen” by Krister Stendhal 
is a brief survey of the doctrine of election 
with particular reference to the work of 
H. H. Rowley, followed by a fully developed 
theological exposition of Mat. 22:14. Right- 
eousness defined as the life of morality is 
made the prerequisite of election. Harold 
Sahlin, “The New Exodus of Salvation Ac- 
cording to St. Paul,” seeks to establish that 
for Paul and the New Testament in general 
“The death and resurrection of Christ have 
the same meaning for the church as the 
crossing of the Red Sea for Israel.” Sweep- 
ing generalizations weaken his argument. 

Harald Riesenfield discusses “The Min- 
istry in the New Testament” as a continua- 
tion of Christ’s ministry on earth in which 
the apostle is both a plenipotentiary with 
power and authority and, like Christ, a center 
for teaching and worship. Despite the failure 
to distinguish between the Jesus of history 
and the Christ of faith, a characteristic of all 
these studies, this essay makes rewarding 
reading. In the final paper BoReicke gives 
“A Synoposis of Early Christian Preaching”’ 
which he finds to be based on “Jesus as the 
divine messenger par excellence.’ The 
preaching is classified as (1) Conversion, 
including Admonition and Invitation, (2) In- 
struction and Edification, (3) Testament and 
(4) Revelation. 

This reviewer, a product of the historical 
and literary approaches to the Bible, finds 
these studies stimulating. There is no doubt 
that a frankly theological approach to bibli- 
cal studies is exciting and suggestive. At the 
same time, one finds himself confused in his 
reading. What is being discussed? The the- 
ology of the author or the theology of the 
Bible? Is the chain of complex subtle reason- 
ing so delicately constructed really the the- 
ology of Jesus, Paul, or the early church, as 
the case may be? The historical methods of 
an earlier generation have been attacked for 
the subjectivity of their conclusions, yet is 


this method any less subjective? This re- 
viewer prefers the more mundane methods 
which demand that sweeping generalizations 
be backed up by substantial proof and which 
will understate rather than overstate its case. 

The English phrasing of this volume is 
well done throughout. There is no index, al- 
though one of scriptural passages cited would 
have been helpful. It is perhaps worthy of 
comment that the English edition of this 
work is priced at less than one half that of 
the American. 


LioneL, A. WHISTON, JR. 
Catawba College 


The Righteousness of God, Luther Studies. 
By Gorpon Rupp. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, Inc., 1958. xiii + 355 
pages. $7.50. 


Dr. Rupp strips Dr. Martin Luther of 
prejudicial accretions contributed by both 
friend and foe, historian and theologian. A 
sound historical knowledge and a keen un- 
derstanding of theology enable him to do 
this. The reader gets the feeling that he is 
meeting Luther the man and thinking his 
thoughts along with him. The extravagances 
of myth and the denigrations of prejustice 
disappear and there emerges for the reader 
a clearer understanding of a complex figure. 

Coram Deo (in the presence of God)— 
this is the grand recurring theme of Luther’s 
theology. Dr. Rupp artfully traces the devel- 
oping theological ideas of the great reformer 
from the lectures on the Psalms through 
those on Romans, Galatians, and Hebrews 
and the Heidelberg Disputation. Faithful to 
his stated purpose, the author lets Luther 
speak for himself. By suppressing his 
own comments and quoting profusely from 
Luther, Dr. Rupp clearly demonstrates that 
Luther was a competent scholar aware of 
the best thought of the past and his own 
time. But more than that, he brought to the- 
ological ideas a freshness and to old terms 
a new interpretation, Luther’s mind was 
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constantly fluid. His ideas grew in richness, 
but behind them all lay the controlling con- 
cept of the righteousness of God, and of man 
coram Deo. If so excellent and fair a work in 
historical theology may be said to have a 
thesis it is certainly that those two ideas 
dominated the theology of Luther. Righteous- 
ness is interpreted to mean not only God’s 
own righteousness but the righteousness he 
gives to man. 

Dr. Rupp does not leave out any of the 

provocative and growing ideas that make up 
the burden of Luther’s writings. Self-accusa- 
tion, humility, faith, anfechtung, grace, law 
and gospel, justice of God, justification, 
Word of God—all of these come in for care- 
ful consideration and all are oriented around 
the idea of the “whole man” coram Deo. 
All the while there is a growing emphasis on 
Christology and the theology of the cross 
which became central for Luther. 
_ From the first chapters marked “The His- 
torians’ Luther” with their quest for the his- 
torical Luther and the fascinating tale of 
Captain Henry Bell to the last pages on 
“Luther, a Man,” the book maintains consist- 
ent excellence. Dr. Rupp’s theological talents 
are illustrated in his facile handling of free 
will, providence and predestination and in a 
brilliant sketch of the essentials of Luther’s 
theology in the chapter called “Comments.” 
In the chapter on “Government,” Rupp in- 
indirectly vindicates Luther from the charge 
that he was the father of the modern German 
state. Vocation, office, obedience, and au- 
thority are all understood in relation to 
Luther’s grand motif—coram Deo. “Luther, 
a Man” has that warm personal atmosphere 
that makes historical writing worth reading. 
Without stooping to Lutherolatry, the author 
reveals a fine appreciation for that many- 
sided figure who is myth for some and demon 
for others. 

Contributions to the field of historical 
theology rarely come with so many fine qual- 
ities as Dr. Rupp’s book. A moving literary 
style, sturdy scholarship, and that nice sense 


of humor that is possible only to one who 
knows his subject intimately all combine to 
make The Righteousness of God a readable 
and useful work. At a time when so much 
excellent biographical material on Luther is 
available, this work in English on his the- 
ology comes as a pleasant addition to the 
field of Luther studies. 


Sam H. BEAMESDERFER 


First Presbyterian Church, 
Billings, Montana 


The History and Character of Calvinism. By 
Joun T. McNett. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1954. x + 466 pages. 
$6.00. 


McNeill’s book is an excellent contribu- 
tion in the field of church history. The true 
historian must be able to work his way back 
past the death of the people with whom he 
deals and present them as alive. In this many 
writers fail and give us dead history. With 
McNeill it is not so, and thus he holds the 
reader’s interest to the very end. This is an 
immense accomplishment, for even though 
the writer grips his readers because the his- 
tory lives, the real problem still remains, 
namely, how to present the life of a bygone 
age as actually true to fact. Here again Mc- 
Neill succeeds. This reviewer found the book 
valuable mostly for its marvelous portrayal 
of the context in which the Reformers, chiefly 
Zwingli and Calvin, lived. There are refer- 
ences and names and titles by the score, of 
interest to the specialist and the amateur 
alike. 

The human factor is always present. We 
see Calvin sliding down a rope of twisted 
bed curtains in Paris (112) and being dis- 
covered by John Knox playing bowls on Sun- 
day (233) and we hear of the two hundred 
and fifty gallons of wine which made up part 
of his Geneva “salary” (160). Priceless is 
Calvin’s comment on the “Restitutio” of 
Servetus: “A rhapsody patched together 
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from the impious ravings of all the ages” 
(174). McNeill is to be commended for 
claiming that Calvin’s conversion “is more 
significant than his literary equipment” 
(203). Moreover it is felt that the stature of 
Calvin prohibits the true follower from seiz- 
ing upon any one of his teachings as pre- 
dominant (202-3). 

The suggestion (213) that Calvin’s de- 
velopmental concept of revelation, with its 
accompanying theory of accommodation, is 
allied with an argument of Lessing is un- 
fortunately not developed and many readers 
will be puzzled, not to say disturbed at this 
point. 

It is timely and salutary to find McNeill 
taking a firm stand on the ridiculous thesis, 
held by Weber and others, that Calvin held 
the prosperity of believers to be proof of 
their election (222). This, says McNeill, is 
a “perversion of Weber and an inversion of 
Calvin.” Great harm and misunderstanding 
have resulted because of this utter incapacity 
to read Calvin rightly. The thesis that Calvin 
“set loose an individualistic business activity, 
sanctioned by the view that worldly prosper- 
ity is evidence of the favour of God” is “the 
lurking bourgeois heresy of the modern era.” 
This very suggestion “actually called forth 
from Calvin the most emphatic words of 
condemnation” (418). ‘Those who have 
been taught to think of Calvinism as impor- 
tant chiefly for some (usually misunder- 
stood) connection with capitalism and mid- 
dle-class society will have difficulty in dis- 
covering its real significance. The spirit of 
Calvinism has been most treasured among 
the less prosperous of its adherents” (437). 

On page 432 mention is made of the 
“Scottish Theological Review.” Should not 
this be “The Scottish Journal of Theology” ? 

Some readers will surely wish that Mc- 
Neill had manifested more positive interest 
in the vital relation between Calvin and the 
great theological revival in Protestant 
thought in our time. 

The reference to the development of Cal- 


vinism in Canada (pp. 378-381) is biased. 
The author shows complete disregard for the 
significance of the Presbyterian Church in 
Canada, a communion respected today for 
its theological maturity and its increasing 
significance on the North American conti- 
nent and even in ecumenical Christianity. 


DoNnALD V. WADE 
Knox College, Toronto 


Truth and Revelation. By Nicotas Berp- 
YAEV. Translated from the Russian by 
R. M. French. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1953. 156 pages. $2.50. 


Truth and Revelation was first written in 
1947 and is the third of Berdyaev’s works to 
appear in English translation since his death. 
It concerns itself with many of the subjects 
with which he dealt more intensively in nu- 
merous volumes : human freedom and destiny, 
the problem of history, evil and hell, the 
meaning of truth, redemption and creativity, 
and the nature of the spiritual life. The book 
may be regarded as an introduction to Berd- 
yaev’s thought, set in the context of a critique 
of the understanding of revelation, or in 
other terms, of the question of God-manhood. 

A valid critique of the reception of revela- 
tion carries certain necessary conditions. Lest 
reason sit in final judgment the critique 
must be offered from the vantage point of 
spiritual experience itself. It must be purged 
of sociomorphism, the application of “slav- 
ish social relations” to religion. It must 
avoid “objectification,” the disastrous sepa- 
ration of subject and object which destroys 
truth. It must manifest “the life of the 
Spirit” which is “in the dimension of depth.” 
Existentia is always supreme over essentia. 
“Spirit is freedom, not substance.” “If the 
existence of transcendental man be not ad- 
mitted, it is impossible to make any pre- 
tensions to the knowledge of truth.” 

From this existential perspective various 
evils are avoided and various insights gained. 
We are delivered from fanaticism, utilitarian 
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new historical study of 


Jesus and the 
First Three Gospels 


AN INTRODUCTION TO SYNOPTIC TRADITION 


BY WALTER E. BUNDY 


T’ this book, a dispassionate and illuminating sequel 
to the author’s A Syllabus and Synopsis of the First 
Three Gospels, Dr. Bundy demonstrates conclusively 
that the Synoptic materials fall within the category of 
tradition rather than history and biography, and shows 
how the portrayal of Jesus changes constantly throughout 
them. 

Dr. Bundy makes a systematic analysis of each story, 
each saying, each bit of dialogue, and even each editorial 
note and comment in the different forms and versions 
in which they appear. He thus lays before the serious 
reader and special student the Synoptic materials them- 
selves, acquaints him with the nature, probable origin, 
and purpose of the early Christian tradition as deposited 
in the Gospels of Matthew, Mark, and Luke; and assists 
him in assessing their probable historical value for the 
knowledge of Jesus as a great man of the past. There is 
no other work in English which compares in such detail 
the different versions of the material in the Synoptic 
Gospels, or which provides so complete a compendium 
of criticism in the Synoptic field. 

Dr. Bundy, the noted Biblical scholar, is Professor of 
Bible at DePauw University, and is the author of many 
important books in the Biblical field. $7.50 


Through your bookstore, or 
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criteria of truth, individualist idolatry, fate- 
fulness and despair, false anthropomorphism, 
utopian expectations, forensic interpretations 
of redemption, and the blasphemous view 
that hell possesses ontological reality. We 
now recognize the identity of Truth and God 
as the very meaning of life (hence atheism 
as a form of the knowledge of God), the free 
and creative spirit of man, the communal and 
personal quality of Truth, the joyous nature 
of life in the Truth, a living relation between 
ourselves and a suffering and yearning God, 
and the coming salvation of the entire cos- 
mos. “The purifying of the knowledge of God 
and of the awareness of God should proceed 
in two directions, negatively in the direction 
of apprehending God as a mystery which is 
inexpressible in any human concepts and 
words whatever ; and in a positive direction 
as the apprehension of the humanity, that is, 
of the divine humanity of God. This is the 
simple Truth of the Christian revelation.” 

Part of Berdyaev’s difficulty is epistemol- 
ogical. He maintains that real revelation is 
apprehended in spite of human distortion. 
This is inconsistent with his denial that the 
subject-object world can point beyond itself. 
Must we not observe that the very affirma- 
tion of a subject-object relation points be- 
yond itself to the Truth which precedes the 
disjunction ? 

A related and more serious problem is 
found in the fact that the criteria Berdyaev 
employs in criticism of alternate views of 
revelation can be readily turned against his 
own position. He attempts to escape the em- 
barrassment in which men always find them- 
selves when they witness to final religious 
truth, that of having to take an ultimate hu- 
man standpoint in the very act of denying 
various ultimate standpoints. Berdyaev de- 
nounces individualism, authoritarianism, and 
sociomorphism. All these debase the Chris- 
tian revelation. Such views derive from the 
categories of the present fallen world. But 
Berdyaev was born into the same world. He 
is presumptuous in his claim that he has 


avoided “a transference to the divine life of | 


relations which exist in earthly life.” 

The tragedy of Berdyaev is that so great 
a mind could not submit himself to take his 
own prescribed medicine. Or was this failure 
another disclosure of the mysterious tran- 
scendence of the human spirit ? 


A. Roy EcKarpt 
Lehigh University 


Christian Hope and the Second Coming. By 
Paut S. Minear. Philadelphia: The 
Westminster Press, 1954. 211 pages. 
$3.50. 


This timely and lucidly written book dis- 
cusses one of the most disputed yet funda- 
mental concepts of the Christian faith, the 
Christian Hope. Dr. Minear shows how 
“the one true hope,” in its basic structure, 
differs from all other hoping: it is thoroughly 
personal; it is singular; it is “a horizon 
within which God sets man’s past, present, 
and future” (p. 29); it is grounded in the 
whole life of faith. It is “a continent of the 
Spirit which grows larger in the very effort 
to explore it. The more we traverse its val- 
leys and mountain ranges, the less easily can 
it be mapped. Its roads are open only to pil- 
grims seeking their homeland” (p. 201). 

How is the “Second Coming” related to 
the Christian Hope? The “expectation of 
Christ’s return is intrinsic to hope, but hope 
does not depend upon any single conception 
of that return. To focus attention simply on 
the ‘Second Coming’ distorts the perspectives 
of life in Christ” (p. 203). The very term 
“coming” describes “many movements back 
and forth between the Lord and his servants” 
(p. 209). 

The author has sought to clarify issues 
rather than to solve them. He has limited his 
study to biblical materials with a special em- 
phasis on strategic New Testament passages. 
His exegesis of Fourth Gospel quotations 1s 
quite consistent with contemporary scholarly 
procedure. The search is for the inner, hid- 
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den, intended meaning of the words, not their 
ordinary, surface cargo. When this method 
is applied in a rather wholesale fashion to 
synoptic records, however, the reader should 
be permitted at least an elevated eyebrow. 
Granted, words do have multiple meanings 
in the synoptics. Yet this may be insufficient 
ground for concluding that the incident of the 


J naked young man (Mark 14:51-52) is “a 


sample of the way in which God’s terrible 
judgment is executed.” Is it “more elabo- 
rate” to conclude here that the surface mean- 
ing is the intended one? Must we assume, 
with Minear, that “this was the midnight 
hour in which every soul was unmasked ?” 
Did Mark really intend the young man to be 
“perhaps a symbol of Everyman’s unreadi- 
ness to face the refining fires of God’s love” 
(p. 144) ? 

At times, the author is given to overstate- 
ment. “The Biblical writers were not them- 
selves Fundamentalists.” They did not stub- 
bornly insist “on verbal inspiration and literal 
infallibility” (p. 88). In the main, this is 
doubtless true. Matthew’s use of Old Testa- 
ment “predictions,” however, would seem 
to be an exception. 

For sheer interest, style, and order, this 
book is hard to beat. It will afford its owner 
several hours of suggestive and profitable 
reading. 

C. Mito Connick 


Whittier College 


The Christian Hope and the Task of the 
Church. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1954. 392 pages. $5.00. 


When the Central Committee of the World 
Council of Churches met in 1951 to lay the 
groundwork for the second Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches, it entrusted its 
Study Department Committee, of which Dr. 
Henry P. Van Dusen of Union Theological 
Seminary, New York, is the Chairman, with 
the task of co-ordinating and supervising the 


study preparations. An Advisory Commis- 
sion on the Main Theme, Christ, the Hope of 
the World, was then appointed by the Cen- 
tral Committee consisting of some thirty the- 
ologians representing the different churches 
of the World Council and perhaps as many 
theological points of view. 

Six main topics were considered: (1) 
Faith and Order, our Oneness in Christ and 
our Disunity as Churches. (2) Evangelism, 
the Mission of the Church to Those outside 
Her life. (3) Social Questions, The Re- 
sponsible Society in a World Perspective. 
(4) International Affairs, Christians in the 
Struggle for World Community. (5) Inter- 
group Relations, the Church Amid Racial 
and Ethnic Tensions. (6) The Laity, The 
Christian in His Vocation. This impressive 
list of topics is indicative of the seriousness 
with which the World Council of Churches is 
embarking upon its world-wide task of ful- 
filling the Great Commission of Christ. The 
present volume under review consists of these 
reports prepared by the Study Department. 

The big question uppermost in the minds 
of Christians and non-Christians is, Will the 
World Council succeed in achieving some 
measure of unity? Or will the different 
churches agree to disagree? It was made 
clear even in Amsterdam that the World 
Council does not intend to set itself up as a 
Super Church or as counterpart to the Ro- 
man Church. This would only complicate 
matters. There are many obstacles in the way 
of unity, such as the problem of Holy Orders, 
the Sacraments, and the meaning of the 
Church which should not be dismissed lightly, 
nor can they be solved by a leger-de-main or 
by a fiat of the World Council. Then there 
are of course, ethnical, cultural, and political 
problems to be considered. All these prob- 
lems are not overlooked by the Council. At 
the same time it is urged that unity is both 
urgent and necessary for the life of the 
Church and the Hope of the world. This 
problem is discussed in the Report of the Ad- 
visory Commission on the main theme of the 
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Second Assembly, Christ, the Hope of the 
World. The unity of the churches is to be 
found in the unity in Christ Jesus, the Head 
of the Church. Once this unity becomes a 
reality, the obstacles mentioned above will, 
it is hoped, eventually be overcome. The 
source material contained in this volume 
should prove invaluable to those concerned 
with ecumenicity. 
Louis SHEIN 


Carleton College, Ottawa, Ontario 


CHURCH HISTORY 


The Library of Christian Classics; Vol. III, 
Christology of the Later Fathers, ed. E. R. 
Harpy in collaboration with C. C. Rich- 
ardson. Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 
1954. 400 pages. $5.00. Vol. XXII, Cal- 
vin: Theological Treatises, ed. J: K. S. 
Rerp. Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 
1954. 355 pages. $5.00. 


As has been true of the other volumes in 
the series, the two most recent volumes of 
the Library of Christian Classics to be pub- 
lished are distinguished by fresh translations 
of the texts and exceptionally fine introduc- 
tory materials. Writings of Athanasius, 
Gregory of Nazianzus, and Gregory of Nyssa 
have been selected to illustrate the Christo- 
logical convictions of the Christian commu- 
nity during the period of the ecumenical 
councils, because of the importance of these 
men in the central tradition of the church as 
well as for the significant contributions which 
they made to Christological thinking. These 
major works are supplemented by twelve 
documents which relate specifically to the 
councils. The general introduction is unusu- 
ally well done. The volume containing the 
theological writings of Calvin finds its justi- 
fication in the amplification of his thought 
which they provide and in the variety of ap- 
plication of Calvin’s central concepts which 
they illustrate. The treatises selected are 
grouped under three headings: statement, 


apologetic, and controversial. Several of them 
are translated for the first time into English. 


WInTHuHRopP S. Hupson 
Colgate Rochester Divinity School 


A History of the Ecumenical Movement: 
1517-1948. Edited by Rutu Rouse and 
STEPHEN C. NEILL. Philadelphia: The 
Westminster Press, 1954. xxvi + 744 
pages, bibliography & index. $9.00. 


A new era of Christian historiography has 
opened, and this massive ecumenical enter- 
prise is auspicious. The Ecumenical Insti- 
tute at Chateau de Bossey, near Geneva, 
sponsored this volume. While the World 
Council of Churches has been much con- 
cerned over its success the achievement of 
that success was financially assured by the 
Disciples of Christ in America. That com- 
munion deserves many thanks. 

The general plans were formulated by a 
committee under the chairmanship of Profes- 
sor Adolph Keller of Zurich, and Miss Ruth 
Rouse, president of the World’s Y.W.C.A. 
from 1938 to 1946, served as Editorial Secre- 
tary from 1948 to the completion of the vol- 
ume. Bishop Stephen Charles Neill, Scottish 
bishop of the Church in South India, devoted 
himself wholly to the editorial task from Oc- 
tober of 1951 onward. There were sixteen 
contributors including such prominent figures 
as Dean Georges Florovsky, Professors Ken- 
neth Scott Latourette, John Thomas McNeill, 
Canon Oliver S. Tomkins, and the Secretary 
of the World Council of Churches, Willem 
Adolf Visser ’t Hooft. 

The work opens with a succinct twenty- 
five page summary of the efforts toward unity 
prior to the Reformation. There follow six- 
teen chapters with each one divided into from 
three to eleven sections. Two-thirds of the 
volume deal with the last century and a half, 
and one-half of the total volume centers on 
the twentieth century. It is splendid in its 
conception, surprising in its high degree of 
coherence considering its numerous authos<, 
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and excellent in its detail. A glossary aids 
the uninitiated, and about forty pages of bib- 
liography enhance its value for the expert. 
There are two appendices dealing with the 
meaning of the word “ecumenical” and the 
problem of “intercommunion.” 

In a work of this scope where editorial pol- 
icy has required compromise it may be unjust 
to find fault with specific items. Erasmus is 
described as “among Roman Catholics of the 
period, the first and greatest irenical figure” 
(35). Is it not possible that satire, of which 


| he was certainly a master, is simply polemics 


smiling? Again, Professor Sykes of Cam- 
bridge seems too ready to leave John Wesley 
of Oxford solely responsible for Methodism’s 
separation from the Church of England. He 
ignores the stubborn refusal of Anglican 
bishops to recognize the significance of the 
movement and to grant ordination themselves 
as requested (165). This distorts the situ- 
tion so badly as to give a wholly false impres- 
sion. Dean Florovsky has done a fine piece 
of work in his brief account of the Orthodox 
Churches, but is unnecessarily brief in eluci- 
dating the position of Vladimir Soloviev. His 
use of the word “redintegration” instead of 
“reintegration,” which must have been inten- 
tional, betrays an Orthodox self-assessment 
which many communions would not grant 
(205, 215). Professor Yoder writes on the 
American scene with a style distinctively 
American in its “breezy” and occasionally 
anecdotal nature. He seems to be unusually 
conscientious in his treatment of the Disciples 
of Christ as a movement toward unity, and 
not as an extension of denominationalism. 
Whatever the Disciples’ motive might have 
been their approach, “Come out and join us,” 
remains the old road to schism (236-241). 
And, for him to mention the American Coun- 
cil of Churches and the International Council 
of Christian Churches without suggesting 
the quality of their leadership and invidious 
methods implies a significance which is dubi- 
ous. 


A special appendix to chapter ten provides 
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a table of plans of union and reunion between 
1910-1952. It is ten pages long, divided into 
degree of union, and summarizing the present 
situation in each case. It is characteristic of 
the splendid detail of the volume which 
gathers so much widely scattered data. 

Canon Oliver S. Tomkins deserves ap- 
plause for his remarkable objectivity and sen- 
sitivity in contributing Chapter 15. It is on 
the Roman Catholic Church and the Ecu- 
menical Movement from 1910 to 1948. 
Canon Tomkins was active in the secretariat 
of the World Council of Churches for a num- 
ber of years, and yet bears with Christian 
charity the rebuffs of Rome. 

As a whole the volume leaves this re- 
viewer with two impressions. First, the di- 
vided churches have long paid their tithe of 
mint and anise and cummin during their ap- 
proaches to one another. A radically new 
largeness of heart will be necessary before 
the vision of Una Sancta is a reality. Second, 
the aim of the committee has been achieved. 
They have produced a volume which “can be 
read with profit, and even with pleasure, by 
any serious friend of the ecumenical move- 
ment” (xxiii). 

JouN FREDERICK OLSON 
Syracuse University 


The Religious Bodies of America. By F. E. 
Mayer. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing 
House, 1954. xiii ++ 587 pages. $8.50. 


The religious groups of our country repre- 
sent, of course, an almost infinite variety in 
terms of their origins and roots, their theo- 
logical ideas, sacramental views and practices, 
organizational patterns, and even of their in- 
itiators and originators. Mayer’s volume is 
a usable and fairly convincing effort to de- 
scribe the main channels of our religious her- 
itage and its contemporary influences, as well 
as the many peripheral currents and eddies 
which tend to give both breadth and, unfor- 
tunately, shallowness to the total expression 
of man in religion. 
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To organize and clearly present such a 
grouping of data is a demanding task. This 
book thus reflects Dr. Mayer’s life-long study 
of these topics and his facility in systematiz- 
ing the fruit of that study. Major parts of the 
book deal successively with Catholicism, Lu- 
theranism, Reformed and Arminian groups, 
non-Christian groups, ecumenical develop- 
ments, minor Christian bodies, and new 
movements. Other sections trace trends in 
“modernism,” fundamentalism and neo-or- 
thodoxy. The author’s description of these 
modes and forms in our religions leans heav- 
ily upon the works of the church historian, 
Philip Schaaf, revealed in part in the large 
number of direct quotations therefrom. 

The author assumes what he terms an 
“evangelical” point of view as he interprets 
and evaluates the materials in his book. He 
states somewhat enigmatically that he is 
“conscious of the obligation to correct every 
doctrinal trend which threatens to undermine 
or destroy the unity of faith” (vii), and then 
“lumps” the Baptists with only token refer- 
ence to basic dissimilarities which are evident 
across that wide-ranging group (p. 260). 
Furthermore, precise historical treatment suf- 
fers because he seems to be reluctant to ac- 
knowledge forthrightly the dependence of 
Lutheranism and indeed of Protestantism 
upon their Roman Catholic precedents. Per- 
haps that kind of “unity of faith” is not hon- 
orable! Among other points of discrepancy 
and/or prejudgment is the disproportionate 
allocation of space in favor of Lutheranism, 
which in view of its history and membership 
in this country is not in perspective with Ro- 
man Catholic and major reformed bodies. 
Several of the reformed groups are compara- 
ble with Lutheranism in membership (ac- 
cording to the author’s own listings on page 
568) and certainly in historical significance, 
and yet they receive barely one-half the quan- 
titative attention accorded Lutheranism. 

Format and style are excellent. Mechani- 
cal features include a detailed table of con- 
tents, good index, glossary of ‘“‘dogmatical 


terminology,” good bibliographical references 
with each section, and several helpful ap- 
pendices. 


The book is an important reference work [ 


for all who wish to study specific points of 
special interest relating to organized religion 
in the United States. (Use of the word 
“America” in the book’s title is of course a 
misnomer.) It is a valuable and useful one- 
volume addition to one’s library and to gen- 
eral institutional libraries. 


I. WooLarp 
University of North Dakota 


HISTORY OF RELIGION 


Cults and Creeds in Graeco-Roman Egypt. 
By H. Ipris Bett. New York: Philosoph- 
ical Library, 1953. x + 117 pages. $4.75. 


This slim volume contains the Forward 
Foundation lectures, slightly altered, deliv- 
ered by the septuagenarian papyrologist, Sir 
H. Idris Bell, at the University of Liverpool 
in 1952. The four lectures treat in turn “The 
Pagan Amalgam,” “The Jews in Egypt,” 
“The Preparation for Christianity” and “The 
Christian Triumph.” Nothing in Bell’s de- 
velopment of the subject is really new, but 
he does indicate clearly the main streams of 
thought and practice which led finally to the 
Christian triumph in Egypt. 

The first chapter contains a vivid descrip- 
tion of the complex pagan syncretism which 
grew up after Alexander during the age of 
the Ptolemies. We have traced for us those 
historical, social, political and religious forces 
and influences which led to the Hellenistic 
fusion and to a kind of religious unity. This 
last was centered in the creation of the Sera- 
pis cult and strengthened by the continuation 
of the old Egyptian idea of a dynastic deity 
identified with the succession of Hellenistic 
rulers. Next comes the story of the Jews in 
Egypt for which the author draws heavily 
upon the Elephantine materials and stresses 
the nature and degree of the Hellenization of 
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Qradle of Our Faith 


BY JOHN C. TREVER 


Once in a while a truly outstanding book appears. Cradle 
of Our Faith is one of those books, a religious masterpiece, 
the story of faith retold in the vivid idiom of color and 
narrative. 

The Holy Land—revered by Jews, Catholics, Muslims and. 
Protestants—is portrayed in 75 superb, full-color photo- 
graphs taken on the spot by Dr. John C. Trever, widely 
known for the important part he played in the discovery of 
the famed Dead Sea Scrolls. 

Working with the assistance of the leaders of the four 
faiths, Dr. Trever weaves the story of Scriptures around the 
unforgettable sites in the Holy Land, thus directing the 
reader always towards the Word of God. The result is a 
moving, devout and distinguished book. 


Standard edition, introductory offer until January 1, ' 
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the Jewish communities in the Greek centers 
in the Delta area. 

The discussion of the nature of Egyptian 
religion before the coming of Christianity 
which follows is unclear. The author shuffles 
the centuries in a confusing manner although 
the total picture is fairly clear. We learn that 
a strong priesthood worked closely with its 
Ptolemaic rulers, that religion became in- 
creasingly formalized rather than remaining 
fresh and vital, and that the Egyptian religion 
became Hellenized and incorporated the usual 
elements of “a more personal relationship to 
the deity” and the identification of the divin- 
ity with “one divine principle.” Some refer- 
ence is made here to papyrus records of the 
prayers and beliefs of the people which serves 
to sharpen the picture of daily religious life. 

Finally we have a summary of available in- 
formation concerning the early existence of 
the Christian church in Egypt. The papyrus 
evidence for an early second century date for 
the founding of the church is presented, the 
official Roman position concerning this new 
religion is discussed and the heresies of Gnos- 
ticism and Manichaeism, and the positive 
contributions of the Egyptian church are 
cited. These consist of monasticism and the 
contribution of the catechetical School of Al- 
exandria, especially in the leadership of 
Clement and Origen. We learn that Chris- 
tianity’s triumph was due to the fact that it 
was a truer and finer syncretism than any- 
thing that preceded it. 

This is an uneven book which probably 
made admirable lectures when associated with 
the personality of the author, but whose con- 
tents are of doubtful value in the form here 
presented. Apart from the preposterous price 
of $4.75 for 106 pages of text the style is 
heavy and the paragraphs crowded. Perhaps 
the limited scope of the lectures hampered 
the author, but even so, he often stresses the 
obvious and familiar while skirting the ob- 
scure and little known areas where we would 
be most grateful for new information and in- 
sights. As a sampling of the erudition of the 


author and a demonstration of his command 
of the field of papyrology it is interesting, but 
as a solid contribution to the field of Hellen- 
istic religion it is of doubtful value. 


Davin G. BRADLEY 
Duke University 


Buddhist Texts—Through the Ages. Edited 
by E. Conzeg, I. B. Horner, D. SNELL- 
GROVE, A. WALEy. Newly translated from 
the original Pali, Sanskrit, Chinese, Ti- 
betan, Japanese, and Apabhramsa. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1954. 323 
pages. $7.50. 


A book, or rather four different books, of 
214 short selections representing many dif- 
ferent stages and movements in Buddhism’s 
long, widespread, and variegated doctrinal 
history. All selections are translated by the 
editors, some being translated into English 
for the first time. Each of the four books, or 
Parts, has a separate editor. Part I, “The 
Teaching of the Elders” (I. B. Horner), or- 
ganizes its selections under “The Samgha,” 
“The Dhamma” and “The Buddha and 
Tathagata.” Part II, “The Mahayana” (Ed- 
ward Conze), groups items under “Basic 
Notions” (including Criticisms of the Hina- 
yana Position, The Bodhisattva, The Six 
Perfections, The Buddha), “New Wisdom 
School,” ‘““The Buddhism of Faith,” and the 
“Yogacarins.” Part III, “The Tantras” 
(David Snellgrove), includes the 112 verses 
of “Sahara’s Treasury of Songs.” Part IV, 
“Texts from China and Japan” (Arthur 
Waley), is a miscellaneous collection from 
which the following items are summarized. 

Pure Land sects excepted, Buddhists, 
much more than Christians, emphasized sur- 
render of self, not to a God who wants to 
preserve it eternally, but because it is unreal 
in the first place. This concern is illustrated 
by “The Parable of Me and Mine.” My sum- 
mary: Children, making castles in the sand, 
each kept the other out of his territory. 
When the castles were finished and one child 
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kicked over another’s castle, the owner flew 
into a rage, struck him, pulled his hair, en- 
listed the others in punishing him. Yet, at 


evening they left their sand piles and went 


home, none caring what became of his castle. 
Life, like playing in sand piles, is tragic be- 
cause we so earnestly mistake as ours and as 
worth while what is neither ours nor worth 
while. 

Buddhist enigma is illustrated by a sen- 
tence exerpted from the doctrine of “The 
Truly So”: “If you understand that all the 
Dharmas however much you try to explain 
them have nothing that you can explain, and 
however much you may think about them 


have nothing that can be thought about, this 
understanding is in itself accordance with the 
Truly So and is in itself entry into the Truly 
So.” 

Oriental scholars will value the new mate- 
rial, and liberal ministers will find not only 
some interesting variations on familiar 


themes but a rich mine of new suggestions, 
some of which may be adaptable for Chris- 
tian purposes. Despite its relative brevity 
and seemingly hetereogeneous character, it 
is really a tremendous book. 


ARCHIE J. BAHM 
University of New Mexico 
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